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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1939 


HE 93rd Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 
Sone. for 1939 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 9, 1940. Total operating revenues increased $70,546,537 or 
19.6% over 1938. Operating expenses increased $49,853,592 or 19.4%. Net 
income was $32,032,525 as compared with $11,046,100 in 1938. Surplus was 
$23,177,686 equal to 3.52% ($1.76 per share) upon the outstanding Capital 
Stock (par $50) as compared with 0.46% (23¢ per share) in 1938. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


1939 1938 

OPERATING REVENUES $430,930,778 $360,384,241 
Totrat OPERATING EXPENSES 306,900,835 257,047,243 
Leavinc Net REVENUE FROM Operations of 124,029,943 103,336,998 
Hire oF Equipment Anp Joint Facitiry RENTs were 6,629,768 8,778,772 
Leavinc Net Raitway OperatinG Income of......... 77,304,328 57,332,898 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER SOURCES was. . 36,864,230 36,226,180 
Maxine Gross Income of .................000ccceeee 114,168,558 93,559,078 
Fixep Cuarces, Curerty Rentats Paip to LeaAsep 

Roaps, anp INTEREST ON THE Company’s Desr... 82,136,033 82,512,978 
Leavinc Net Income 32,032,525 11,046,100 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, etc... . 8,854,839 8,035,319 


A dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) was paid December 18, 1939 and charged to 
Income as against a dividend of 1% ($.50 per share) which was paid December 
20, 1938 and charged to Profit and Loss. 

The Management, through the press, has kept the stockholders informed as 
to the earnings and finances of the Company, and the progress made in improving 
the service. The security holders, the public and the employees have been ex- 
tremely helpful, and it is through such cooperation that your Company is able to 
give good service, pay good wages, meet its obligations and pay dividends. 


M. W. CLemMent, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


TRAVEL AND SHIP VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Stock Market Points 


Steel has lost much of its former popularity as a stock 
market barometer, but it can be used profitably as a guide 
to cyclical market operations, indicating important tops. 


HE blast furnace theory of stock 

market operations has long since 
been discarded as obsolete by most 
students of forecasting devices, be- 
cause of technological changes in the 
industry and other considerations. 
Steel activity statistics have also lost 
popularity in recent years because of 
periods in which ingot production 
figures have appeared to give false 


: clues, making decisive turns several 
_ months after the dates which have 
subsequently been identified as major 


tops or bottoms in the general busi- 
ness and stock market cycles. Never- 
theless, the record shows some inter- 
esting correlations between steel ac- 
tivity and important turning points in 
the stock market, which merit exami- 
in an effort to determine 
whether steel statistics are worth fol- 
lowing as a guide to the timing of 


market commitments. 


Steel operations, as shown by the 
weekly estimates of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, advanced 
from a seasonal low of 38.5 per cent 


By George H. Dimon 


of capacity in the first week of July, 
1939, to 63 per cent at the end of 
August. Following the holiday week 
in September, steel production re- 
sumed its gains and soon began a 
greater than seasonal expansion 
which carried through to the end of 
November, a month later than the 
normal seasonal peak. The 85 level 
was passed in the first week of Octo- 
ber, and operations advanced to a 
point slightly above 90 per cent of 
capacity in the third week of that 
month. The stock market completed 
the second phase of last autumn’s 
“double top” formation on October 
25; the trend has been mainly down- 
ward since that time. Steel opera- 
tions continued to expand to the last 
week of November (94.4 per cent) ; 
the subsequent sharp contraction has 
continued contra-seasonally up to the 
present’ time, with operations esti- 
mated at 67.1 per cent for last week. 

The gradual but sustained advance 
in steel activity in 1936 was followed 
by a sharp expansion in the first quar- 
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ter of 1937. Operations in Decem- 
ber, 1936, did not show the usual sea- 
sonal let-down ; from a level of 77 per 
cent at the end of that month the rate 
rose to 90.7 per cent in the early days 
of April, 1937, after crossing the 85 
level in the first week of March. The 
gains in steel continued to the latter 
part of April (92.3 per cent), tapered 
off gradually in May, and declined 
sharply in June. The stock market, 
however, reached its peak around the 
middle of March and declined with 
only minor interruptions up to the last 
half of June. 

From these experiences one might 
draw the tentative conclusion that an 
advance in steel activity to the 85 
level should be viewed by the stock 
market trader as a signal for caution, 
and that a rise above 90 per cent of 
capacity marks a definite selling point. 
This “rule of thumb” has worked 
quite well in recent years, but it can- 
not be accepted without some quali- 
fications, and the interpretations of 
the steel figures must inevitably vary 
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to some extent in conformity with in- 
termediate and secular trends which 
exert important influences upon the 
steel industry and other major di- 
visions of the productive machinery 
of the country. 

Steel is generally regarded as a 
barometric industry since most of its 
products represent an intermediate 
stage of manufacture of the ultimate 
product and many of the semi-finished 
materials which are turned out by the 
steel companies undergo — further 


processing by manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, household equipment, con- 
tainers and a host of others. Never- 
theless, the statistics of steel ingot 
production occasionally give what 
subsequently appear to have been 
false signals. Fluctuations caused by 
seasonal factors or special influences 
may appear, over relatively short 
periods, to have a cyclical significance. 
Furthermore, seasonal trends change, 
because of new factors such as the 
timing of the automobile model year. 


The traditional seasonal pattern of the 
steel industry is a rise from January 
through March (the normal peak 
month), a decline from April to July, 
a rise to a minor top in October, and 
a sharp decline from that point to 
the end of December. However, the 
experience of the past few years in- 


dicates that this pattern is partly 


obsolete, particularly with respect to 
last quarter performance. 


One instance of a “false signal’ in 


(Please turn to page 25) 


South American 


Trade Expansion 


XPORTS our neighbors 
South of the Rio Grande regis- 
tered record proportions at a time 
when our annual bond purchases and 
direct investments in those countries 
were at peak levels. That was in the 
late twenties. Then came the world- 
wide depression which ultimately re- 
sulted in a partial or complete default 
of nearly all South and Central 
American nations on their foreign 
obligations, much to the sorrow of 
thousands of American investors. 
And our trade with these countries 
suffered correspondingly. 

It has been one of the chief ob- 
jectives of the present Administration 
to restore our foreign trade to its 
former volume. The reciprocal trade 
agreements are one of the instruments 
devised to attain that goal. But un- 
fortunately South America and the 
United States are not sufficiently 
complementary to permit material 
expansion of their trade on a purely 
merchandising basis. While we are 
in a position to furnish practically all 
the goods that these countries must 
import from abroad, we are not 
natural takers of all the commodities 
they have to offer in exchange, and 
in many instances a substantial in- 
crease of our imports of a number of 
raw materials appears hardly feasible. 

The United States normally has no 
need for Argentine wheat and live- 
stock products, or for Brazilian cot- 
ton and sugar; we already import all 
the coffee from Colombia and Brazil 
we can consume and there is no need 
to expand our imports of Chilean 
nitrate or such goods as the fruits, 
wine, lumber and minerals which 


A larger trade volume 
is highly desirable. But 
the methods proposed 
by the Administration 
are hardly in the in- 
terest of the investor 


or the U. S. Treasury. 


many of the South American coun- 
tries produce for export. Hence, if 
we wish to increase our trade and 
refuse to increase our imports cor- 
respondingly, we will have to finance 
such South American exports with 
U. S. dollars. And that is precisely 
what the present Administration in- 
tends to do through government loans 
via the Export-Import Bank. As such 
a policy can hardly be undertaken 
without some kind of arrangement re- 
garding the defaulted private loans, 
several of the South American re- 
publics have offered uni-lateral agree- 
ments to their American bondholders. 

Colombia last week made such a 
proposition and another is expected 
from Brazil. Chile has already been 
making partial payments for a num- 
ber of years. However, the amounts 
offered are mere token payments, just 
enough to avoid the stigma of com- 
plete default. And strange as it may 
seem, while giving lack of foreign ex- 
change as a reason for the defaults, 
these South American countries have 
always found sufficient exchange to 
repatriate their bonds at a fraction of 
their face value. Recently, for in- 
stance, the Mayor of the City of 


Porto Alegre (Brazil) according to} 


a U. S. Department of Commerce } 
statement listed among his financial | 
“accomplishments” during the last | 
two years the repurchase of $757,000 } 
par value of that city’s foreign dollar | 
loan at an actual outlay of only $98,- | 


400. The state of Rio Grande do Sul 


(also Brazil) recorded similar ‘“ac- } 
complishments” during the past few [| 


vears. 


attitude toward 


But the blame for such a policy and 
dollar obligations | 


must be shared by the present Ad- ‘ 


ministration, the head of which has 
referred to the lending policies under 


his predecessors as the “foreign boon- | 


doggling” and “the ancient frauds of 
the ’twenties.” Such utterances, 
which make headlines 


psychology of willingness to pay— 
quite the contrary. 

And today it is well known among 
our neighbors on the Southern hemi- 


sphere that Uncle Sam is again ready | 


to play Santa Claus. The only differ- 
ence is that the taxpayer now takes 
the place of the private investor who 
hought South American bonds in the 
‘twenties. While it is fundamentally 


sound to help a debtor in default, this | 


should not be done unless he makes 
serious efforts to live up to his previ- 
ous obligations and on the basis of 
his ability—and not willingness to 
pay. Trade expansion with South 


America and any other part of the | 


in South 
America, of course do not create a | 


world, while desirable to alleviate our | 


unemployment problem, is neverthe- 
less bad business if done at the ex- 
pense of the American investor or the 
U. S. Treasury. 
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American Industry Points 
New Frontiers 


WO hundred and thirteen years 

ago, the irrepressible Voltaire 
stood at the grave of Sir Isaac New- 
ton and, with head bowed and un- 
covered, said: “It is to those who 
understand the universe, not to those 
who destroy it that we owe our 
reverence.” 

In a sense, these words are today 
a tribute to American industry. For 
while millions across the sea fix 
bayonets in readiness to “destroy,” 
scientists on this side of the water, in 
corporate laboratories from coast to 
coast, are trying to “understand the 
universe.” Armed with test tube, 
retort and Bunsen burner, they are 
constantly seeking to wrest one more 
secret from Nature: Can this be the 
new catalyst we’re looking for? What 
about this combination of molecules ? 
Will it be possible to extract more 
and better gasoline by this process? 
And so it goes. Profits are the ulti- 
mate goal, true enough. But as the 
work goes on, year after year, new 
products are issuing forth from the 
laboratories—products that are help- 
ing to make our world a better place 
to live in. 

The purpose of this series, of which 
this is the first article, is to tell about 
a number of these products. Some 
of them are entirely new; others are 
adaptations of things we already 
know and have. But in any event, 
they represent materials and processes 
which are opening up new avenues of 
industrial activity. And sooner or 
later, they will find their way to the 
“income” side of corporate earnings 
statements. 


Plastics 


First of all, let us consider plastics 
—a word, by the way, that means 
much more than it says. To the lay 
mind, “plastics” carries the implica- 
tion of something that can be molded, 
something that changes its shape 
under pressure. It is generally under- 
stood to mean yielding as opposed to 
hard. But today we have plastics 
that are filaments capable of being 
spun “fine as a spider’s web” to make 
a woman’s stocking, and we have 


—Finfotos 


The pioneering spirit lives on in the laboratories 
of Big Business.—The first in a series of articles. 


By Thomas A. Falco 


plastics that can be fashioned stiff as 
a hog’s bristle to make a clothes 
brush. Some plastics may be sub- 
stituted for glass; some are elastic; 
and some are tough—so tough, in fact, 
that they are used in helmets to pro- 
tect the heads of steel workers! 

Bearing in mind that precise defini- 
tion runs up against difficulties, we 
might say that plastics are synthetic 
materials which may or may not be 
molded. The oldest type is based on 
phenol-formaldehyde, derived from 
coal tar and wood alcohol. Other 
principal kinds are: (1) the resins, 
produced chemically from coal tar and 
other basic substances; (2) cellulose, 
derived from cotton linters or purified 
wood pulp plus other basic materials ; 
and (3) those obtained from protein 
substances, made from casein (milk), 
soybeans, corn and similar animal and 
vegetable materials. 

Uses? Almost infinite. They are 
in the dials and panels of your radio; 
the electric light switches in your 
home ; the wheel, gear shift knob and 
door handles of your car. They 
double for porcelain and hard rubber 
in various insulating applications; 
find their way into paints and lac- 
quers; and bring joy to the young- 
ster in the form of toys. In things 
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such as piano keys, toilet ware, foun- 
tain pens and spectacle rims they 
constantly feel the touch of human 
hands. And they give milady’s out- 
fit the needed dash of éclat—from 
buttons to costume jewelry. 

Directly or indirectly, practically 
all of the leading chemical companies 
are interested in plastics. They either 
manufacture ingredients used in plas- 
tics synthesis or they turn out the 
finished product, or both. American 
Cyanamid has its “Beetleware”; du 
Pont produces “Pyralin,” as well as 
cellulose acetate and many newer 
plastics; Union Carbide makes the 
“Vinylite” line of thermoplastics and 
recently acquired the pioneer Bake- 
lite Corporation. Monsanto, a few 
years ago, took over the established 
Fiberloid Corporation. Not to be for- 
gotten, also, are any number of or- 
ganizations in the food, electrical 
equipment, building, glass, rubber and 
textile industries. 


Nylon 


Essentially a plastic, but sufficiently 
important to deserve separate con- 
sideration, is du Pont’s nylon. Of- 
ficially announced less than two years 
ago, and still largely in the experi- 
mental stage, nylon has nevertheless 
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become, for millions of people, the 
symbol of a “tomorrow” in textile 
fibers. 

According to the du Pont Company, 
“nylon is the generic name chosen to 
describe a man-made protein-like 
product (polyamide) which may be 
formed into fibers, bristles, sheets and 
other forms which are characterized, 
when drawn, by extreme toughness, 
elasticity and strength.” While this 
entirely new product is fundamentally 
produced from raw materials such as 
coal, air and water, many intricate 
chemical reactions are involved and 
these require costly and elaborate 
equipment. 

Nylon’s uses, actual and potential, 
are legion. Brush bristles, coated 
fabrics, fishing leaders, surgical su- 
tures, plastics, and woven and knitted 
goods represent a partial list. As 
might be guessed, however, greatest 
popular interest centers around its 
use in women’s hosiery, where it is 
believed to offer superior qualities of 
wear and beauty. (An extended dis- 
cussion of this subject appeared in 
THE FINANCIAL Wor~p for Decem- 
ber 13, 1939.) 


Paralleling nylon are a number of 
other revolutionary-type synthetic 
fibers. Best known, perhaps, is 
Union Carbide’s “Vinyon.” Then 
there is Celanese, with its “Strong 
Yarn,” which is said to have the 
greatest tensile strength of any fiber, 
natural or man-made, yet produced. 
And next along the line is Gotham 
Silk Hosiery, which is understood to 
be experimenting with an entirely 
new kind of artificial yarn. 


Synthetic Rubber 


A United States completely inde- 
pendent of foreign rubber—that is 
one of this country’s fondest economic 
dreams. Today, it seems nearer to re- 
alization than ever before. And again 
the laboratory has been destined to 
be the vehicle of accomplishment. 

One of the interesting things about 
synthetic rubber is that it surpasses 
the natural product in many respects. 
This is especially true in jobs that 
call for contact with acids, chemicals, 
oils, gases, greases, sunlight and mois- 
ture. The drawback is that while 
crude sells for around 19 cents a 


pound, the cheapest artificial rubber 
costs 35 to 40 cents. Its name is 
“Thiokol” and it is made by Dow 
Chemical. Other synthetics are du 
Pont’s ‘Neoprene,’ Goodrich’s “Ko- 
roseal” and “Buna”—a newcomer to 
this country. 

A few weeks ago, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey announced 
that it had purchased the rights to 
the so-called “Buna” process from 
the German I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
“Jersey,” whose technical staff co- 
operated with IGF for ten years to 
produce the “perfect synthetic rub- 
ber,” will soon license tire makers 
to manufacture the material from 
petroleum gas. It is said, among 
other things, that Buna will increase 
tire life by 20 to 30 per cent. 

Best of all, it is declared that, with 
an investment of $75 to $100 million, 
the United States can become inde- 
pendent of foreign sources for crude 
rubber requirements within the short 
space of five years. Price? Assum- 
ing a gradual expansion of facilities, 
it is believed that Buna can eventually 
be manufactured to sell for slightly 
less than 20 cents a pound. 


Can Makers’ Profits Turn Upward 


UST about the time the investor 

becomes convinced that the com- 
bination of increased competition, 
heavy development expenses and bur- 
dens under the Robinson-Patman Act 
have established can-makers’ earnings 
on a permanently lower level than 
those obtaining prior to the depres- 
sion, along come the favorable 1939 
annual reports of the two leaders, 
American and Continental, suggest- 
ing an earnings renascence. A super- 
ficial glance would seem to indicate 
that a new earnings uptrend had been 
reestablished. But look closer and it 
will be found that, in both cases, the 
progress is somewhat exaggerated be- 
cause of the fact that the 1939 per- 
formance is set against a period that 
was the lowest of any recent year 
since 1932. Furthermore, American 
Can’s profits for 1939, although the 
best since 1934, are still considerably 
below pre-depression levels, while 
the recovery to date finds Conti- 
nental’s per share results also a good 
deal under recent years. 

Normally, the competitive status of 
the industry and the high degree of 


mechanization make relatively small 
changes in volume cause dispropor- 
tionately large swings in profits. This 
factor was aggravated in 1938 by the 
heavy charges against earnings of 
both companies due to customers’ re- 
bates in compensation for the decline 
in tin plate prices below official 
quotations. But in 1939, customers’ 
rebates were not a significant factor, 
and sales rose; American Can’s vol- 
ume gained 12.2 per cent over 1938 
and Continental’s climbed 7.6 per 
cent. Per share profits in 1939 were 
$6.22 for American and $2.71 for 
Continental. In the same order, the 
1938 figures’ were $4.35 and $2.17 
per share. 

Assuming that there is no material 
reduction in the industrial demand 
for general line containers this year, 
the prospective increase in demand 
for packers’ cans due to improved 
trends in the meat packing industry 
and the reduction in surplus canned 
food stocks suggest that an extension 
of the recent earnings gains would 
not be at all unlikely. However, in- 
auguration of maximum price poli- 


cies and the establishment of lower 
prices on some cans will doubtless 
have a restrictive effect upon future 
earnings progress. In other words, 
growth trends from here out are more 
likely to follow the pattern shown in 
the years immediately prior to 1938 
than the gains reported for 1939 over 
1938. 

Reflecting last year’s earnings 
gain, American Can has recently sold 
around its 1939-40 high. At a price 
of 116, the shares yield less than 3%4 
per cent from the indicated $4 divi- 
dend rate—a return that can hardly 
be regarded as attractive for an issue 
that has only limited potentialities for 
earnings growth. The issue is, how- 
ever, suitable for retention in large 
and diversified portfolios. 

Selling around 47, Continental 
Can’s yield is approximately 4%4 per 
cent, based on the $2 dividend rate. 
Thus from the standpoint of income 
—as well as price-times-earnings— 
this issue appears to occupy a some- 
what better position than the common 
stock which is representative of the 
industry’s largest factor. 
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DRINKS 


* 
—Keystone View 


empt the Gatherers 


INETEEN THIRTY - NINE 
was a highly successful year for 
the large soft drink manufacturers. 
New records in sales volume were the 
rule and net income of some of the 
leading companies surpassed the re- 
sults of their previous best years. 
The Coca-Cola Company, the larg- 
est factor in the field, earned $5.61 
per share for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1939, indicating net 
income of about $6.65 for the full 
year, which compares with the previ- 
ous high of $5.95 per share estab- 
lished in 1938. Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Inc., earned $1.88 per share (be- 
fore Canadian exchange adjustments) 
in the fiscal year ended September 30. 
This profit did not measure up to the 
company’s earnings level of pre-de- 
pression years, but it marked a new 
high in the recovery which began 
about three years ago, following im- 
portant changes in merchandising 
policies. Sales volume increased to 
the highest point in Canada Dry’s 
history. 


Record Earnings 


A smaller, but rapidly growing 
company, Nehi Corporation, estab- 
lished a new earnings record, with 
net income equivalent to $4.81 per 
share, against $4.11 per share in 1938. 
Stockholders of this concern will soon 
receive a 400 per cent stock dividend. 
The exceptional market performance 
of Loft, Inc., is based very largely 
upon the company’s equity in Pepsi- 


Cola, which evidently made further 
substantial progress last year. 

The soft drink industry as a whole 
has enjoyed a phenomenal secular 
growth. Sales gained rapidly from 
the beginning of prohibition up to the 
depression of the 1930s. Curtailment 
of luxury purchases during the de- 
pression brought about a temporary 
reversal of the upward trend, but 
there was a rapid rebound with the 
recovery in public purchasing power, 
which was retarded only slightly by 
the repeal of prohibition. The indus- 
try has recorded impressive gains in 
volume in every year since 1933. 
Total sales last year are estimated to 
have been 50 per cent or more above 
1929. 

The amazing secular growth of de- 
mand for soft drinks has enabled the 
well managed companies to show 


Non-alcoholic bever- 
age companies show 
good profits record; 
sales prospects con- 
tinue favorable but 
earnings outlook is af- 
fected by increasing 
competition, the pos- 
sibility of higher raw 
material costs and 
special taxes. 


handsome profits despite the evi- 
dences of increasingly keen competi- 
tion. Raw materials represent a rela- 
tively small proportion of total costs, 
and where transportation expenses 
can be minimized, profit margins are 
large. Heavy transportation costs 
have adversely affected some units, 
notably White Rock and, prior to the 
major change in merchandising poli- 
cies, Canada Dry. The trend in re- 
cent years has been to follow the 
Coca-Cola plan of shipping concen- 
trated syrups to numerous bottling 
plants, effecting a large saving in 
transportation expenses in compari- 
son with the freight cost on bottled 
products carried over long distances. 


Lower Prices? 


Since there is no present indica- 
tion of any important reversal of the 
long term growth trend, or any im- 
mediate probability of a large increase 
in costs, profits should be well main- 
tained in the current year. However, 
it appears improbable that the rapid 
rate of growth from 1935 to 1939 
can be maintained indefinitely, and 
there are other uncertainties which 
should be recognized by investors in 
soft drink equities. The competitive 
situation during the past few years 
appears to have established a definite 
trend toward lower prices. Some na- 
tionally advertised brands have been 
reduced in price to meet the competi- 
tion of local bottling plants which 
have comparatively small advertising 
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expenses. The success of Pepsi- 
Cola has been based largely upon the 
12-ounces-for-a-nickel appeal. Then 
there is the matter of trade name 
rights. The rapid growth of Nehi’s 
sales is attributable largely to the ag- 
gressive promotion of “Royal Crown 
Cola.” The Coca-Cola Company has 
filed suit to restrain Nehi from the 
use of the word “cola.” The out- 
come of this litigation will be im- 
portant both to Coca-Cola and its 
competitors. 

Other possible threats to profit 
margins include rising raw material 
costs and special taxes. Raw material 
costs are a relatively small, but not a 
negligible factor. A sharp rise in 


Three 


HE combination of a decided re- 

vival in business activity and 
earnings with uncertainties created 
by hostilities abroad and the domestic 
political outlook, has resulted in un- 
usually favorable price-earnings ratios 
and yields for issues representing 
some of the better situated organiza- 
tions. Thus, two of the stocks dis- 
cussed below are selling at less than 
twelve times earnings and yield about 
six per cent despite the fact that 
latest reported profits are the largest 
in the history of these organizations. 
Relationships such as these are fre- 
quently witnessed in the case of specu- 
lative business cycle issues, but these 
equities do not fall in such a category : 
both companies earned profits and 
paid dividends throughout the de- 
pression. The third enterprise has 
not exhibited such spectacular earn- 
ings growth but in all other respects 
its record and prospects compare 
favorably with those of the other two 
organizations. All three stocks ap- 
pear attractively priced at present 
levels for those desiring income. 


International Salt is the largest 
factor in its field, either in this coun- 
try or abroad, and furnishes about a 
fourth of the total domestic require- 
ments of salt. In business since 1901, 
the company has built up excellent 
customer relationships. This is im- 
portant, for about 75 per cent of its 
output consists of rock salt, which is 
used primarily by heavy industry ; the 
chemical and paper trades are impor- 


sugar prices would have a consider- 
able effect upon earnings. Because of 
large low cost inventories and the 
absence of any near term indication of 
a runaway market in commodities, 
this factor will probably not prove to 
be of great importance in 1940. But 
a long war could effect a major 
change in this situation. 
Non-alcoholic beverages have been 
relatively free from discriminatory 
taxation. Diminishing returns from 
other taxes and the urgent need of 
additional revenues, the luxury char- 
acter of the product, and the com- 
parative ease of collection of taxes on 
consumers’ goods suggest that the 
levying of special taxes on soft drinks 


Stocks For 


tant customers. When business ac- 
tivity—and demand for salt—take a 
cyclical slump, this company’s excel- 
lent trade status enables it to increase 
its share of the available business at 
the expense of the higher cost mar- 
ginal producers. Conversely, com- 
petition from such sources prevents 
International from scoring wide gains 
in sales and earnings during good 
times, and its record has therefore 
been marked by unusual stability. 
Earnings were restricted in the first 
half of 1939 by non-recurring ex- 
penses incurred in connection with a 
refinancing operation, but substantial 
improvement was probably shown in 
the last half and prospects are good. 
At 36, the stock yields 4.9 per cent 
based on the 1939 payments totaling 
$1.75 a share. Larger disbursements 
should be witnessed this vear. 


Pacific Gas & Electric is the larg- 
est utility enterprise on the Pacific 
Coast, deriving 70 per cent of its reve- 
nues from electricity and practically 
all the remainder from gas. Demand 
is well balanced, electric power sales 
heing 31 per cent domestic, 49 per 
cent industrial and commercial and 11 
per cent agricultural. This factor, to- 
gether with the compactness of the 
territory served and the complete in- 
terconnection of the various proper- 
ties, spell a degree of operating ef- 
ficiency which has permitted the com- 
pany to reduce its rates to levels 
which are among the lowest in the 
country—an important aid to public 


will not be long delayed. The matter 
is already receiving serious considera- 
tion by the legislators. In view of 
the competitive situation, it appears 
doubtful that special taxes could be 
passed on to the consumer. 

Current market valuations of soft 
drink equities are generally rather 
liberal in relation to 1939 earnings 
and several stocks have recently ad- 
vanced to new highs. Granting that 
none of the actual or potential fac- 
tors mentioned above is likely to have 
any serious adverse effect in the near 
future, a conservative appraisal of the 
prospects for stocks in this group 
indicates that they are not especially 
attractive for new commitments. 


Income 


relations. It is significant that the 
voters of the City of San Francisco 
have turned thumbs down on munici- 
pal ownership projects on eight differ- 
ent occasions. The company is con- 
servatively capitalized and has ef- 
fected substantial savings in interest 
charges in recent years through re- 
funding operations. Selling around 


34, the stock offers a yield of 5.9 per: 


cent. 


Safeway Stores’ outstanding char- 
acteristic is the large sales volume 
achieved per retail outlet operated. 
The company is the third largest food 
chain in number of stores but stands 
second in total sales volume. In 
1938 sales per store by Safeway 
amounted to $115,000 against $73,000 
for the chain ranking second in this 
respect; operating income per store 
was $3,000 against $1,900 for the 
next most efficient unit. These com- 
parisons are distorted to some extent 
by the fact that wholesaling opera- 
tions contribute about one-fourth of 
total volume, but the principal ex- 
planation is the company’s policy of 
eliminating or relocating unprofitable 
units and introducing new lines at 
existing outlets. More than 86 per 
cent of the company’s stores sell meat 
as well as fruits, vegetables and other 
grocery products; Safeway thus has 
nothing to fear from the growth of 
supermarkets. Based on the indicated 
dividend rate of $3 annually, the stock 
yields 6 per cent at its recent price 
of 50. 
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Better Year for 
Largest Utility 


More normal water power should aid Niagara Hudson. Refunding 


and consolidation savings are important. Rate increases recently 


granted other companies to offset tax rises also are significant. 


HE year 1940 in some respects 

should be better for Niagara 
Hudson Power than 1939. Last year 
the severe drought greatly restricted 
the amount of water power available 
for sale and required greater use of 
steam power plants and purchase of 
power from other systems. The fact 
that the drought occurred in a year 
when general business activity in 
various lines reached new all-time 
highs simply aggravated the showing. 
The comparison with 1938 is also 
distorted by the fact that 1938 was a 
vear of plenty in so far as water 
power was concerned. While the 
drought continued as an operating 
factor during the final quarter of 1939 
and will also be felt during the first 
quarter of 1940, the present year 
should afford considerable relief in 
view of recent heavy snowfalls in 
northera and western New York 
State. 


Drought Effects 


The effects of the drought upon 
1939 earnings are shown in the table 
below : 


Operating Net 

Revenues Income Earned 
Ist. Qu (Millions of Dollars) per Sh. 
2nd. Ou.: 
20.6 1.5 0.10 
19.9 1.4 0.08 
3rd. Qu.: 
20.5 1.1 0.05 
19.7 1.3 0.07 


Niagara Hudson has been quite 
aggressive in taking advantage of re- 
funding opportunities, fixed charges 
and preferred dividend requirements 
for 1938 totalling $20.2 million com- 
pared with $24.8 million in 1933. 
Further large savings will develop 
from the 1939 refunding of New 
York Power & Light, and a further 
gross reduction of about $800,000 an- 
nually in preferred dividend require- 
ments will apparently result if and 
when the present plans are consum- 
mated for the consolidation of certain 


subsidiaries. Following the merger, 
the company also intends to under- 
take extensive debt refundings. 

One of the principal handicaps to 
utilities operating in New York State 
has been the enormous rise in taxes 
from year to year. Recently there 
have been some indications of a flat- 
tening out in this upward trend in 
taxes. Nevertheless, three eastern 
states have recently granted gas util- 
ities permission to raise their rates 
to offset the tax burden. On Febru- 
ary 9 of this year, the New York 
State Public Service Commission al- 
lowed Rochester Gas & Electric (an 
Associated G. & E. unit) to raise gas 
rates some $400,000 a year, and said 
that this step was necessary to obtain 
some partial relief from the heavy tax 
costs. There is no present indication 
that Niagara Hudson is seeking 
higher rates, but its situation, with a 
substantially larger investment, is 
evident from the following figures: 
Operating electric and gas revenues 
increased $13.4 million from 1933 
through 1938, but operating income 
declined $5.8 million; only extensive 
refunding savings enabled the com- 
pany to increase common stock earn- 
ings some $572,000. A sound basis 
for higher rates thus seems to exist. 

There remains one uncertainty, 


Niagar ‘a 
Falls 


and that is the St. Lawrence water- 
way project. The war has served to 
revive this long agitated subject, but 
even if Canada should now be will- 
ing to accept the proposed new treaty, 
the fact that the Canadian Parliament 
is dissolved and facing a general elec- 
tion makes it unlikely that the two 
principal parties can agree upon such 
a highly contentious problem and ob- 
tain a ratified treaty in the short time 
that remains for the present session 
of Congress. The prospect for the 
development is further complicated 
by the fact that the State of New 
York and the Province of Ontario 
are also interested parties. Further- 
more, the whole subject involves 
questions of constitutionality and 
compensation because of the impor- 
tant riparian rights owned by 
Niagara Hudson Power. 


Dividend Record 


Despite the great size of the enter- 
prise and the fact that significant 
earnings have always been shown on 
its common stock, dividend payments 
on these shares have been compara- 
tively erratic. No payments were 
made in 1934 or 1935, and again in 
1939 it was decided to omit distribu- 
tions and use earnings for expansion 
purposes. Thus the stock (recent 
price 5, N. Y. Curb) obviously is in 
a speculative position, but neverthe- 
less has longer term possibilities for 
the patient holder. 


The company’s preferred stocks, 
however, are suitable for general in- 
come purposes. The 5 per cent first 
preferred—with 12 months to Sep- 
tember earnings of $19.65 per share 
—is currently quoted at about 89 to 
yield 5.6 per cent. The 5 per cent 


second preferred — which earned 
$52.43 per share in the same period 
ending last September 30—sells 


around 80 to yield 6% per cent. 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL WoRLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, February 21, 1940 


Childs, pfd. C 

Present positions in shares may be 
retained for better liquidating levels; 
approx. price (N. Y. Curb), 23. 
This well known restaurant chain 
operator remained in the red last 
year, but deficit was materially re- 
duced as compared with 1938. Prac- 
tically all of the improvement was 
accounted for by N. Y. World’s Fair 
operations—which will be a continu- 
ing factor in 1940. In line with long 
range modernization, operating effi- 
ciency should improve this year ; thus 
if consumer incomes are sustained, 
company should move into the black. 
Arrears on this issue totalled $56 a 
share as of the 1939 year-end. (Also 
FW, Sept. 13, ’39.) 


Cluett, Peabody B+ 

At present prices, around 44, shares 
do not appear to have exhausted their 
possibilities of further capital appre- 
ciation (paid $2.75 in 1939). An 
outstanding feature of company’s 
annual report was the continued rise 
in “Sanforizing” royalties. These ac- 
counted for the equivalent of roughly 
$1.50 per share (out of a total net 
income of $4.16 a share) and were 
virtually doubled as compared with 
the previous vear. Respecting 1940 
prospects, it is interesting to note 
that experimental work on a “San- 
forizing” process for viscose rayon 


has been practically completed. ( Also 
FW, Jan. 17.) 


Consolidated Oil C+ 

Existing holdings of shares may be 
retained for the long pull; approx. 
price, 7 (ann. div., 80 cents). After 
operating at a deficit in the first six 
months of 1939, company finished the 
year with a profit equivalent to 54 
cents a share—or about the same as 
in 1938. Better prices and increased 
volume, particularly on the East 
Coast, are currently making for slight 


improvement over year-ago levels. 
Great need for the industry generally, 
however, is a restoration of balance 
between gasoline supplies and de- 
mand. 


Electric Auto-Lite B+ 

Stock, recently quoted at 37, is 
suitable for retention in diversified 
lists (paid $3 last year). According 
to current manufacturing schedules 
in this company’s fifteen plants, pro- 
duction operations are being main- 
tained on an output level equivalent 
to 65 per cent of the rate in force 
during the maximum output period 
in 1937. This leading auto parts 
maker has not only reacquired all its 
major contracts for the 1940 model 
year, but has also added considerable 
new business. Net income in the 
present quarter may run _ between 
$1.60 and $1.70 per share. (Also 
FW, Dec. 13, ’39.) 


General Foods B+ 

At prevailing levels, around 47, 
shares are attractive for income (ann. 
rate, $2; yield on $2.25 paid in 1939, 
4.7%). General Foods, in 1939, sold 
the largest tonnage of food in its his- 
tory. And while net income (at the 
equivalent of $2.75 per share) did 
not set a new record, it attained the 
highest point since 1931. Expecta- 
tions are that the company will con- 
tinue its characteristically stable op- 
erations in 1940. This is largely 
based on its outstanding industry 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor.p Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Bigelow-Sanford ........ C+toB 
B+ toA 
Real Silk Hosiery........ D+ to C 
United Shoe Machinery..A to A+ 
Wheeling Steel .......... C to C+ 


position, extensive diversification and 
important research activities. The 
25-cent extra paid last year was the 
first since 1936. (Also FW, Nov. 
1, 


General Outdoor C 

No incentive to purchase shares, 
even at present low levels of about 
6. Ordinarily one of the more in- 
active stocks on the list, this issue 
afforded something of a surprise re- 
cently as trading activity expanded 
and prices moved higher. In keeping 
with generally better business condi- 
tions, operations of this unit im- 
proved last year and the sudden in- 
terest is probably based on the hope 
that further gains will be witnessed in 
1940. The important consideration 
here, however, is that basic problems 
in this particular industry—as_ well 
as within the company itself—have 
not made any apparent change for 
the better. 


Goodyear Tire C+ 

Recently quoted at 24, retention of 
shares is warranted for their specu- 
lative possibilities (paid $1 in 1939). 
Inherent difficulty of trying to fore- 
cast earnings of the rubber units is 
illustrated by this company’s annual 
report. Although estimates were that 
Goodyear would show about $1.50 
per share in 1939, actual result was 
$3.20. This compared with $1.34 a 
year ago and was achieved on a sales 
gain of some 21 per cent. The 
answer to this “difficulty” is, of 
course, that inventory and other ad- 
justments play such a great part in 
statements of rubber companies that 
it is practically impossible to make 
accurate earnings predictions. (Also 


FW, Nov. 29, ’39.) 


Int’l Mercantile Marine D+ 
Speculative funds should be con- 
centrated in situations where the out- 
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look is more clearly defined; approx. ranted (paid 80 cents in 1939). Al- 
price, 11. These shares had one of Studebaker’s though foreign operations remain 


their periodic outbursts of activity 
last week. Interest was predicated 
upon sale of eight idle transatlantic 
liners to a Belgian corporation for a 
reported sum of around $4 million. 
Proceeds, however, will not go to im- 
prove the company’s unsatisfactory 
financial condition. For in line with 
an earlier agreement with the Mari- 
time Commission, entire amount will 
be set aside to purchase new Ameri- 
can-flag tonnage. (Also FW, Oct. 4, 


Champion Sales 


ITH volume exceeding even 

the most optimistic forecasts, 
Studebaker’s low-priced Champion 
model accounted for 55 per cent of 
total Studebaker sales in 1939. 


Monarch Machine Tool + 
Now around 28 (N. Y. Curb), 


something of a question mark, do- 
mestic activity has been moving at a 
high rate. Except for 1937, January 
sales are understood to have been at 
the best level of the past ten years. 
Most of the showing was accounted 
for by excellent consumer response to 
new office equipment machines placed 
on the market by Remington during 
recent months. Based on present in- 
dications, net for the fiscal year to 
end next month will be about equal 


39.) retention of shares is warranted asa _ to 1939 dividend payments. (Also 
cyclical speculation (paid $1.50 in FW, Aug. 30, ’39.) 
Kelsey-Hayes “A” C+ 1939). With machine tool demand 
Shares are suitable for placement holding at a high rate, this organiza- Twin Coach C+ 


of moderate funds as a cyclical specu- 
lation; approx. price, 13. Recent 
buoyancy in these shares stems from 
a number of factors. For one thing, 
a substantial block of stock overhang- 
ing the market is understood to have 
been removed; for another, 1939 
earnings are believed to have been 
highly favorable. This has led to the 
expectation that Kelsey-Hayes will 
restore dividends on the class A stock 
this year. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Bap 

Dividend and price appreciation 
prospects justify retention of shares, 
now around 51 (paid $2.75 last 
year). The last three months of 
1939 represented the best final quar- 
ter in Libbey’s history and brought 
full year net to the equivalent of $3.21 
a share. This contrasted with a profit 
of $1.57 a share in 1938. Reports 
thus far in 1940 indicate that opera- 
tions are holding at a high level and 
that March quarter earnings may ap- 
proximate 90 cents a share. This 
organization is the country’s largest 
producer of safety and window glass 
and the second largest factor in the 
plate glass field. A strong treasury 


position points to more liberal divi- 


dends this year. (Also FW, Nov. 


22, ’39.) 


tion is experiencing peak activity. 
Although plant expansion has raised 
shipments some 66 per cent above a 
year ago, Monarch’s backlog is said 
to be sufficient to insure capacity 
operations for most of the current 
year. The company supplies around 
20 industries, none of which accounts 
for more than 15 per cent of total 
sales. Profit last year reached the 
equivalent of $3.53 per share—the 
best in a decade. 


Murray Corporation C 

Existing holdings of shares in 
moderate amount may be retained, 
purely as a speculation; approx. price, 
8. Murray has been well in the fore- 
front of current interest in the low 
priced shares and some smart gains 
have been recorded. Business of the 


company follows the general curve of 


auto production and is understood to 
have been very good over the past 
few months. Murray has changed 
its fiscal year to end August 31 and 
a fair showing is expected over the 
next six months. But reattainment 
of former earning power—such as 
that of 1935—will hardly be seen. 


Remington Rand C+ 
Retention of shares, at present de- 
pressed levels of about 10, is war- 


Retention of stock is warranted as 
a long term speculation in the motor 
bus industry; recent price 12 (paid 
50 cents in 1939). As expected, this 
unit reported a new sales peak last 
year at $7.7 million. Because of 
lower average profit margins, how- 
ever, earnings (which equalled $1.40 
per share) did not come up to the 
1936 record of $1.71. Twin Coach 
entered the current year with an un- 
filled order backlog of $2.6 million. 
This was the highest figure for any 
corresponding date in the company’s 
history. 


Union Bag & Paper C+ 

Shares represent one of the more 
promising speculations in the paper 
group; approx. price, 14. As a re- 
sult of growing demand for its prod- 
ucts together with rapidly rising 
prices, this leading maker of paper 
bags should score marked. earnings 
progress over the immediate term. 
With low priced orders now cleared 
up, some quarters feel that profit in 
the first three months of 1940 will 
come close to the 76 cents a share 
shown for all of 1939. Union Bag 
failed to declare a dividend last year. 
It is a reasonable expectation, how- 
ever, that a disbursement will be seen 
in 1940. (Also FW, Nov. 22, ’39.) 


Weekly Trends in Four Basic Industries 
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Deed for 
the Word 


It was not in what Jerome N. 
Frank actually said when he declared 
the SEC was ready to proceed with 
its utility holding company integra- 
tion program, but how he worded his 
announcement that caused consterna- 
tion among investors in these enter- 
prises. A cursory reading of his state- 
ment in the newspapers made it ap- 
pear as if the holding companies were 
in for another turbulent spell of un- 
certainty. 

That some steps in this direction 
had to be taken was generally known, 
for the SEC under the law has no 
other alternative. Yet it has not been 
hasty, for it has permitted two years 
to elapse before going ahead in the 
duty Congress has imposed upon it. 
Mr. Frank complains that a consider- 
able number of the holding companies 
have so far failed to submit any plan, 
preferring to have the Government 
initiate some formula. With a law 
that is so vague that not even the 
shrewdest legal minds can clarify it, 
it was only natural for utility execu- 
tives to hold off until the Government 
developed some yardstick by which 
they could be enabled to tell how they 
could comply with it. 

The process of unscrambling an 
omelet that in the majority of cases 
has proven palatable is not an easy 
task. It requires care and precision, 
or otherwise the remains of the omelet 
will turn out to be a complicated 
mess. Even Frank confesses that the 
SEC has never faced so intricate or 
tedious a task as it has in dismember- 
ing the holding companies into sound 
integrated units, and when it really 
gets to work on the job it may meet 
with so many unsurmountable ob- 
stacles as to be compelled to come 
back to Congress for clarification and 
amendment of the law to make it 
workable. The task may prove to 
be just so much indigestible food, 
for it will take more than a year, 
probably three or four years, before 
it can be masticated. 


However, reading between the 
lines of Frank’s statement there is 
considerable assurance that whatever 
the SEC tries to do, no cracking down 
will be associated with it. “We will 
not be applying a death sentence.” 
Whatever is done, Frank further as- 
sured, the interests of investors will 
be fully protected in such securities 
as are backed by real assets. If that 
is to be the policy, then investors in 
the majority of the holding companies 
have little to fear from the outcome. 

But this reassurance will not take 
hold of investors until by deeds the 
promises made are carried out. The 
SEC is in a position to do the great- 
est constructive job in its career 
if it takes a course that will succeed 
in reestablishing investors’ confidence 
in utility securities, a goal it says it 
has in mind. The earnings and growth 
records of the industry more than 
justify such faith, but faith is a frail 
plant when beset by ill winds and in 
the last seven years the utilities have 
had more than a fill of them. How 
sincere the SEC really is, we should 
soon see. This will be demonstrated 
by its actions in respect to several of 
the holding companies that are slated 
soon to go under the knife. 


Smoke Out 
Capital 


Until idle capital is freed from its 
fear complex and tempted to return 
to the development of new enterprises 
promising a profitable return, or is 
engaged in the expansion of estab- 
lished businesses that are capable of 
further growth, a sound and normal 
recovery is unattainable. Every 
sound economist is aware of that 
fundamental fact. Before the New 
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Deal took over the economic manage- 
ment of the country, the average an- 
nual flow of capital into the exploita- 
tion of new resources, inventions, 
more modern processes of merchan- 
dising, and into the expansion of ex- 
isting business capable of further 
growth, was in excess of $2.5 billion 
annually. Last year, for instance, it 
amounted to only $368 million. De- 
velopment capital is of far greater im- 
portance to the nation as a medium 
to increase employment than is the 
money placed in established invest- 
ments. Buying 100 shares of Ameri- 
can Telephone or any highly rated 
security simply represents a change 
of ownership without putting a single 
unemployed person to work with the 
exception of the effect upon employ- 
ment in the financial markets. But if 
the same amount of capital were used 
to start a new business it could not 
begin to function without the employ- 
ment of men to start its machinery 
going. 

Our idle capital is estimated at 
around $10 billion. Let us assume 
that all of this were put to work in 
starting a million new enterprises, 
and that each of these would require 
but ten employees. There would be 
created enough direct work to absorb 
all of those who are now out of em- 
ployment. Or cut this fund in half, 
and still five million jobs would be 
directly created, and these of course 
would indirectly create as many addi- 
tional jobs to provide the equipment 
for the new businesses, provide them 
with raw materials, and to provide 
the increased quantities of clothing, 
food and other things these newly em- 
ployed workers would then demand. 


To attain any such objective the 
problem is how to smoke out this 
capital, and the only answer is to take 
the fear out of the minds of its own- 
ers as the first step and then to give 
confidence-inspiring assurances of a 
fair and reasonable profit as the sec- 
ond step. This is only the sane and 
reasonable course that can be pursued 
by all those who sincerely seek the 
wholesome restoration of our eco- 
nomic balance. 
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The Chicago 


Situation 


Problems appear to be on way toward solu- 


tion. Important points are discussed here by | 
the Manager of the Traction Trading Depart- 
ment of a prominent Chicago securities firm. 


By J. A. Francoeur 


T THE present time Chicago’s 
A vast traction systems are in the 
process of an attempted reorganiza- 
tion, unification and acquisition of a 
satisfactory franchise from the City 
of Chicago. While this is not a new 
story (several sporadic attempts have 
been made in the past to accomplish 
this objective) there are indications 
that seem to favor success this time. 

While we are concerned largely 
with the present state of affairs, it 
will probably be necessary in the in- 
terest of clarity to paint in briefly a 


background of the past history of the 


companies. 


Important Transportation 


As the Chicago Surface Lines have 
carried nearly eighty per cent of the 
local transportation for many years 
they are necessarily the most impor- 


tant and dominant factor to be dealt 


with. Their existence is the result of 
the consolidation of a number of in- 
dependent properties which finally 
emerged in 1907 as Chicago Railways 
Company, Chicago City Railways 
Company, Calumet & South Chicago 
Street Railway, and Southern Street 
Railway Company. A few years later 
further steps looking toward simpli- 
fication were inaugurated and the 
properties became known as the Chi- 
cago Surface Lines which, to all in- 
tents and purposes, especially as af- 
fecting the public, operate as a unit, 
exchanging transfers one with the 
other but keeping separate books and 
holding their own franchises under 
the Act of 1907. The Surface Lines 
franchises ran for twenty years. The 
bonds on the properties likewise were 
due in twenty years, that is, 1927. 
The laws of Illinois in 1927 not 


permitting the granting of franchises 
extending beyond twenty years, and 
the companies’ position being opposed 
to acceptance of another short term 
franchise, no provision was made for 
refunding the bonds due and default 
took place. Shortly thereafter, and as 
a first step toward settlement, en- 
abling legislation was passed permit- 
ting indeterminate franchises. 

Since 1927 several attempts were 
made to merge the properties with the 
Chicago Rapid Transit System (here- 
after referred to as the “Ei’’), or to 
reorganize the Surface Lines sepa- 
rately, but all failed for one cause or 
another. Finally it was agreed in 
principle that a merger of the Sur- 
face Lines and “Fl,” and the later 
acquisition of the independent bus 
lines (known as Chicago Motor Bus 
Company) would be necessary in or- 
der to obtain a franchise from the 
City. Recently the Surface Lines and 
“El” agreed on a division of securi- 
ties to be issued as well as on other 
controversial points, and now ap- 
proach the City as a unit requesting 
a franchise—the acquisition of the 
bus lines to be taken care of later. 

Another element was injected into 
the situation about a year ago that 
emphasized the necessity of merging 
the properties. Briefly stated, the 
facts were as follows: The City pro- 
posed building a subway and in pur- 
suance of that object obtained a grant 
from the PWA of approximately 
$18 million, providing the City put 
up as its share $22 million. One of 
the conditions of the government 
grant that apparently makes a merger 
of the Surface Lines and the “EI” 
obligatory, was the stipulation or con- 
dition precedent to the payment of 
the grant by the Government, which 
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The Chicago Tractions 
Look Upward 


required the unification of the Sur- 
face Lines and the “El,” and a fran- 
chise given the new company by the 
City. It appears therefore that much 
is to be gained by an early settlement 
and but little, if anything, by delay, 


New Franchise 


An analysis of the latest negotia- 
tions shows that the City and com- 
panies were, as of December 18, 1939, 
practically in accord on all but four 
features of a new franchise, and those 
in substance were: 

1. Rates of fare: The City con- 
tends that the present rate of seven 
cents should be maintained, or agreed 
to, for a definite period ranging from 
one to three years. The companies 
answer is that they need at least an 
eight-cent fare on surface lines under 
present conditions—higher wages and 
Social Security Act requirements 
placing a heavy burden on them. 

2. Should approximately $30 mil- 
lion cash now in the treasury of the 
street car companies be used as work- 
ing capital for the new consolidated 
company without any conditions at- 
tached to its use by the present man- 
agement ? 

3. Pensions for the men. 

4. Compensation to the City for 
use of the streets. 

Judge James H. Wilkerson of the 
U. S. Circuit Court, before whom the 
receivership proceedings are held, be- 
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ing apprised of the differences out- 
lined above which have caused a 
stalemate, issued a memorandum last 
December 18 which was an attempt 
to clarify these controversial points. 
In effect he made the following com- 
ments, which were based on the laws 
of Illinois covering these points, 
previous decisions and orders of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission : 

1. Regardless of any contract, 
agreement or condition in an ordi- 
nance providing for a certain definite 
fare, the regulatory body of the State 
or City could, and undoubtedly would, 
order a change in the fare on a show- 
ing that the existing fare was inade- 
quate. That therefore, a prior agree- 
ment on fares was valueless. 

2. That the City would have a 
right to designate in an ordinance the 
relative importance of improvements 
to be made and therefore the money 
in the treasury of the companies 
should come to the new company un- 
conditionally as working capital. The 


British Mobilize Holdings of 


HE British Treasury last week 
took a long expected step with 
respect to English holdings of Ameri- 
can securities. At the outbreak of 
the war, United Kingdom residents 
were required to register with the 
Bank of England all of their holdings 
of U. S. dollar securities. Now the 
government is requiring that all 
British holdings of sixty prominent 
American issues be turned over to 
it, giving in exchange the pound 
sterling equivalent of February 17 
quotations in the New York market. 
Heretofore, individuals were per- 
mitted to dispose of their American 
security issues by obtaining Bank of 
England permission, and a relatively 
large volume of securities has been 
sold in this manner during recent 
months. Henceforth, the British 
Treasury itself will conduct whatever 
liquidation it deems necessary to ob- 
tain dollar exchange for the purchase 
of war essentials. 

Inasmuch as it is obviously to Eng- 
land’s advantage that the best pos- 
sible prices are obtained, it is to be 
expected that sales will be effected in 
an orderly manner so as not to dis- 
turb the market. In fact, with direc- 


tion of the selling operations now con- 
centrated in one agency, it may well 
develop that British liquidation will 


company could always seek, and 
would be entitled to, relief from the 
courts if unreasonable, confiscatory 
demands for improvements were 
made. 

3. The matter of pensions could 
well be adjudicated between the com- 
panies and the employees; and if it 
were found that the payment of pen- 
sions constituted an operating charge, 
the company would be entitled to a 
rate of fare adequate to sustain the 
added expense of the pension and at 
the same time earn a fair return on 
its invested capital. 

4. If compensation were to be paid 
to the City and an agreement made 
to make such payments, the regula- 
tory commission must determine 
whether or not compensation to the 
City is an allowable operating expense 
for the new company, and if it were 
so determined the commission would 
be required to make a rate accord- 
ingly. If it is found that it is not a 
proper operating expense any pro- 


be less of a market depressant in the 
future than it has been in the past. 
The issues which have been taken 
over are given in the table below. 

It is probable that other lists of 
stocks will be taken over later, inas- 
much as these 60 issues do not include 
some of the most prominent stocks in 
the American market and _ stocks 
which one would logically suppose to 
be widely held abroad. Conspicuous 
by their absence from this initial list 
are such international favorites as 
New York Central, International 


vision in the ordinance requiring it 
would be unenforceable. 

This clear cut statement of the 
court, and the appointment of addi- 
tional representatives to the negotiat- 
ing committee, has stimulated the 
efforts of those responsible for a set- 
tlement. Latest reports of the City 
and the new committee indicate a de- 
sire to brush aside some of the cob- 
webs, be realistic and compromise 
their differences. Already it is re- 
ported that certain of the four con- 
troversial points have been eliminated 
as issues. 

From the amount of time, money 
and talent expended on this matter, 
it is not difficult to envisage its im- 
portance. If there remains any doubt 
in the mind of the reader, perhaps a 
brief statement of some of the facts 
pertaining to these properties may not 
be amiss. 

Chicago is the seventh largest city 
in the world, and the second largest 

(Please turn to page 28) 


U.S. Stocks 


Telephone, U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, 
General Electric, General Motors, 
Chrysler and Pennsylvania Railroad. 
It is hardly possible that these are 
held in much smaller amount than 
are some of the stocks included in the 
English list. But it may be that be- 
cause of the very fact of their com- 
paratively broad markets here, the 
British authorities feel that there is 
little danger of any materially adverse 


_ effect on the market as a result of 


sales by individual holders in the 
United Kingdom. 


Sixty U.S. Stocks Taken Over By British Treasury 


Allied Chemical & Dye 
Allied Stores 

Allis Chalmers 

American Can 

Am. Radiator & Stand. Sani. 
American Steel Foundries 
American Tobacco 
American Tobacco “B” 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Aviation & Transportation 
Caterpillar Tractor 

Cerro de Pasco 

Colgate Palmolive Peet 
Col. Gas & El. 6% pref. “A” 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Invest. Trust 
Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison (N. Y.) 
Continental Oil 


Corn Products Pure Oil 


Crane Company 

Crown Zellerbach 

Douglas Aircraft 

Du Pont de Nemours 
General American Trans. 
Green (H. L.) Company 
Greyhound Corporation. 
Ingersoll Rand 

Johns Manville 

Kennecott Copper 

Loew’s, Incorporated 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
Montgomery Ward 

Norfolk & Western Railway 
North American Aviation 
North American Company 
Paramount Pictures 

Penney (J. C.) 

Phillips Petroleum 


Purity Bakeries 

Radio Corporation 
Republic Steel 
Reynolds (R. J.) Toba 
Safeway Stores 


Servel 
Southern Pacific 
Speigel, Inc. 


Standard Oil of California 
Sterling Products 

Swift & Company 

Texas Corporation 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Union Pacific 

United Aircraft 

United Airlines 

United Fruit 

U. S. Smelting 
Westinghouse Airbrake 
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The Market Outlook 


Nothing has yet developed to shake the market from 
its lethargy. Small volume and minor price changes 


have continued to characterize 


HE most widely discussed piece of news of 

the week has had no effect on the market, 
and for very good reasons. Although the British 
Treasury’s “mobilization” of its nationals’ hold- 
ings of a list of sixty American stock issues plain- 
ly labels this group as being for sale, every in- 
dication is that any selling will be conducted only 
under the most favorable circumstances. Further- 
more, it would appear that the astute British 
financiers would not have taken over these stocks 
at present prices if they were convinced that any 
materially lower prices were in prospect for fu- 
ture months. On the contrary, it may well be that 
they contemplate the realization of market profits 
over the acquisition prices, when these securi- 
ties finally are fed out on the American exchanges, 
or are paid out in exchange for munitions pur- 
chases here. 


HE well advertised trade decline is continu- 

ing, but there is good support for the opin- 
ion that the worst of it is now behind us. The 
next few weeks or so promise to bring an exten- 
sion of the recession, although at a much slower 
pace than has characterized the drop since the 
beginning of the year. Important in this connec- 
tion is the manner in which consumption con- 
tinues to hold to good levels, inasmuch as this is 
a condition that should result in a rapid correc- 
tion of the existing maladjustments. Not only 
is demand at home holding up well, but the ex- 
port figures are beginning to tell of growing orders 
from abroad—orders which were expected to de- 
velop immediately following the outbreak of the 
war but which did not begin to materialize until 
several months later. It was in anticipation of 
such business that numerous companies began 
increasing their inventories during the Septem- 
ber-December period, and it may well develop 
that the bulk of the increases will eventually be 


stock trading. 


found to have been required. Particularly should 
this be so if—as expected—political trends in 
this country in coming months move in a direc- 
tion to suggest that Washington policies in the 
next four years will be more sympathetic to busi- 
ness than those of the past eight years. For this 
would very appreciably improve business and 
market psychology, and make industry a great 
deal less hesitant in planning for more than just 
a month or so ahead. 


HE good yielding income stocks which are 

backed by substantial earnings continue to 
give a good account of themselves marketwise, 
in contrast to the drab and indecisive movements 
shown by the bulk of the stocks possessing lesser 
investment virtue. As long as this situation per- 
sists it is obvious that the investor should con- 
centrate on the better type of equities. While by 
no means assured, of course, it would not be sur- 
prising if the next few weeks should bring decisive 
Russian victories over the Finns, or greatly in- 
tensified military activity by Germany with initial 
Allied losses. These could have a significant tem- 
porary effect on the security markets here, and 
in such an event the holder of the stable income 
issues would doubtless find himself in a much 
better position than individuals who have gone 
in extensively for the more speculative and volatile 
type of shares. 


O far as a liquidating movement of more than 

a purely intermediate nature is concerned, 
general conditions do not suggest that anything 
of the sort is in prospect. The good grade stocks 
should be held, and sometime before midyear the 
situation should warrant acquisition of some of 
the better business cycle issues by the profit 
minded.—Written February 21; Richard J. An- 
derson. 
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The Trend Things 


Forecasting Aid: 


There has yet to be devised or discovered (if 
there ever will be) a single factor or method that 
will provide the stock trader with an infallible 
guide to the future trend of stock prices. 
are, however, a number of working tools that 
—properly used—do lend considerable assistance 
in attempts to anticipate changes in the market 
trend. Rather widely used in previous periods 
was the ratio of blast furnaces in operation. This 
has long been discarded as obsolete. But frequent- 
ly the steel industry does still have barometric 
significance. Thus, last year the industry’s op- 
erating rate crossed the 85 per cent level early in 
October; the crossing of the 90 per cent level 
several weeks later coincided with the 1939 double 
top in the stock market. Early in April, 1937, 
operations rose above the 90 per cent level; a 
couple of weeks earlier the stock market had made 
its peak and thereafter declined sharply until mid- 
year. A number of other instances when the 
penetration of steel operations into the 85-90 per 
cent zone coincided rather closely with important 
stock price peaks can be cited. This “barometer”’ 
is not, of course, infallible; neither does it give 
any clues as to buying zones. But it does appear 
to possess value as an aid—in conjunction with 
other means—in judging upper limits in stock 
market movements. (Details on page 3.) 


Inventories : 


Year-end corporate balance sheets are supplying 
additional information concerning the country’s 
inventory situation. So far more than fifty man- 
ufacturing companies carrying inventories of 
$100,000 or more have published December 31, 
1939, balance sheets. A study of fifty-five of these 
reports in comparison with year-ago figures shows 
that 38 increased their inventories in varying de- 
gree, and 17 wound up 1939 with lower stocks 
than were carried at the end of 1938. Aggregate 
totals for all of these companies were $319.5 mil- 
lion last year vs. $286.2 million as of December 
31, 1938. Thus the $33.3 million gain repre- 
sented an increase of about 1144 per cent during 
the twelve-month period. In the meantime, of 
course, general business activity as measured by 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index showed a net 
rise of 24 points—from 104 for December of 1938 
to 128 in the closing month of last year. When 
these two increases are considered together with 
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the higher levels at which consumers goods de- 
mand has been running, there appears to be pro- 


vided further support for the opinion that the 


maladjustment in the inventory situation did not 
reach serious proportions, and that restoration of 
balance is in comparatively early prospect. 


Utilities : 

While it may be premature to conclude that the 
long term downward trend in utility rates has 
ended, it is at least safe to say that pressure for 
lower rates is being lifted, and that both the courts 
and public service commissions are beginning to 
recognize the need for a more satisfactory rate 
of return on investment. Just recently the U. S. 
Supreme Court in effect upheld the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court which had invalidated the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission’s order for 
Wisconsin Telephone Company to reduce rates. 
Last fall the Massachusetts Utilities Commission 
granted Boston Consolidated Gas an increase in 
rates. Last December the Philadelphia City Coun- 
cil approved an ordinance providing for an in- 
crease in price of gas purchased from Philadel- 
phia Coke. Now the New York Public Service 
Coniunission has allowed Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric to raise gas rates some $400,000 a year to 
compensate for the heavy tax burden. The Com- 
mission said that since “increased taxes are re- 
flected in rates charged to consumers, the public 
must bear this increased expense.” These straws 
in the wind have been given little recognition 
iarketwise, as yet, but accumulation of further 
evidence showing sympathetic recognition of the 
industry’s problems should eventually have a 
favorable effect on prices for utility company 
equities. 


Copper: 


Deflationary trends evident in the copper mar- 
ket over recent months have apparently run their 
course. At no time has the weakness in prices 
been caused by any apprehension regarding pos- 
sible accumulation of excess supplies of the metal ; 
general lack of immediate demand has been the 
chief unfavorable influence. This situation gives 
promise of early improvement. Sales in the first 
fifteen business days of February were consider- 
ably larger than those for the full months January, 
December or November, and sales for the month 
as a whole should exceed October levels. The 
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volume of business done February 19 was the 
largest since September 1. Producers have raised 
their quotations for electrolytic copper de- 
livered Connecticut Valley to 11% cents, and 
some sales have been reported at 115@ cents. A 
price of 12 cents or possibly more could well be 
witnessed within the next week or two, though 
the heavy purchasing of the past few days, if con- 
tinued, would doubtless provide consumers with 
quite enough copper for immediate needs. One 
bullish indication lies in the fact that both the 
“outside” and export prices are ruling at about 
11% cents. The January copper statistics, pub- 
lished last week, were highly favorable ; deliveries 
for the month were slightly higher than the aver- 
age for the last five months of 1939, and refined 
stocks dropped from 159,485 tons to 135,441 tons. 
This represented the lowest total, except for six 
months in 1937, since figures were first made 
available by the Copper Institute in June, 1933. 


Soft Drinks: 


Responding to an excellent job of advertising 
and distribttion, the country seems definitely to 
have become soft drink conscious in recent years 
—despite the competition created by repeal of 
prohibition. The result is that soft drink makers’ 
profits have followed a generally upward trend, 
and leading units in the field last year hung up 
new high records for sales and earnings. For the 
immediate future, these trends will probably be 
continued. But looking further ahead, there is 
the factor of rapidly increasing competition, a 
trend toward lower selling prices, the prospect of 
higher raw material costs and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the threat of special taxes. So far, 
non-alcoholic beverages have been relatively free 
from discriminatory taxation. That they may not 
remain so, however, is suggested by the diminish- 
ing returns from other taxes, the urgent need for 
new revenues, the luxury character of the prod- 
uct, and the comparative ease of collection of levies 


the industry up to this point, prevailing prices 
for the shares of leading soft drink makers cannot 
be regarded as attractive in light of potential 
threats to profit margins. (Details on page 7.) 


Machine Tools: 


Statistics on the machine tool industry lost 
much of their barometric value when figures on 
new orders were dropped, and data on the rate 
of operations substituted. Nevertheless, the latter 
show that the industry in January, at least, had 
not yet begun to feel the effects of the slackening 
in general business activity that set in during that 
month. Operations ran at 93.3 per cent of ca- 
pacity, the same level that prevailed for December. 
However, this is the first time in a year when no 
rise was registered by this index. But in view of 
an operating rate of 52.5 per cent for January of 
1939, there is every indication that the machine 
tool makers’ first quarter earnings results will 
show wide gains over those of the initial three 
months of last year. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 


Mail Order Sales—Continue upward trend. 


Industrial Machinery—Current backlogs for com- 
panies in field insure high level of operations. 


Automobile Industry—Sales maintain better-than- 
seasonal gains. 


Neutral Factors: 
British Stock Mobilization—Assures orderly liquida- 
tion of U. S. shares. 


Eastern Railroads— Passenger fares reduced; final 
effect on revenues doubtful. 


Washington—Administration intensifies “peace ex- 
plorations,’ but actual aims obscure. 
Negative Factors: 


Weather—Storms over important sections of coun- 
try curtail trade activity. 


Steel] Operations—Continue downward; further 
on products of this type. Despite the record of drop indicated. 
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Current Recommendations 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it intended that one’s holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these 
securities, This service is to be regarded as supplementary to the various other features which appear each week. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the highest 
grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest and 


principal : 
For Income: 
Recent 
Price 
Great Northern gen. 5s, ’73.... 91 


Pacific Power & Lt. Ist 5s, °55 94 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb.4%s,’70 87 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s,’52 84 


For Profit: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, 110 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, 47 85 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4%s,’52 101 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%s,’52 111 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s,’48 112 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


COMMON 


Current 
Yield 
5.49% 
5.38 
5.17 
4:76 


3.64% 
4:70 
4.46 
2.68 


3.70 


Call 
Price 
Not 
103% 
102% 
Not 


106 
105% 
102% 
105 
102% 


101% 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for invest- 
ment purposes for income. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Water Works $6cum. 99 6.06% 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4non-cum. 95 4.21 107% 
Safeway Stores 5% cum....... 110.) 4.54 110 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 92 4.89 107 
Walgreen Drug 442% cum.(w.w.) 95 4.74 107% 


For Profit: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of ap- 
preciation are combined in these issues. 


Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

Radio Corp., $3.50 1st cum.conv. 66 5.30 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum. 87 = 4.99 Not 
West Penn Elec.,$7 cum. cl.‘A’ 108 6.48 115 
Youngstown Sheet &T.54%4% cum. 86 6.39 105 


STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. While 
not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted than those 


of the “Business Cycle” group. 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
Recent dends cated — Earnings — 
STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 

70 $3.25 4.6% $3.32 $3.03 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 88 5.00 5.7 re Se 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 40 2.50 62 2.62 2.09 
Corn Profincts ......... 64 3.00 4.7 3.18 
First National Stores... 45 2.50 5.5 x3.38 b1.67 
General Foods ......... 47 225 48 2.50 2.28 
42 2.60 6.2 2.81 2.32 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
Recent dends cated — Earnings — 
STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 


Liggett & Myers, B.... 108 $5.00 4.6% $6.09 $6.13 
Louisville G.& E. “A”... 19 1.50 7.8 1.99 1.55 
MacAndrews & Forbes 34 2.00 5.9 1.99 ¢1.68 


Melville Shoe .......... 32 2.00 6.2 1.79 1.77 
National Distillers ..... 25 2.00 80 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ....... 47 3.00 64 4.18 3.60 
Sterling Products....... 80 3.80 4.7 5.10 5.25 
Union Pacific .......... 94 6.00 64 6.62 6.74 


+—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. b—Six months. c—Nine months. x-—-Fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1939. z—12 months ended January 31, 1939 and 19406. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type 
are logically more susceptible to price declines’ in periods of general market weakness. The issues listed in this 
group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 
are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified portfolios. Naturally, the price 
changes which have occurred since original purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among the individual 
issues. Consequently it is suggested that new subscribers consult our investor’s inquiry department before making 


initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- 
Recent dends 

STOCKS Price 1939 
Allis-Chalmers ......... 37 $1.25 


American Brake Shoe.. 43 1.25 
Amer. Car & Foundry... 26 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 37 0.60 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 37 


Bethlehem Steel........ 79 1.50 
Climax Molybdenum.... 38 3.20 
Commercial Solvents... 14 
Consol. Coppermines... 9 0.30 


Curtiss-Wright “A”.... 29 2.00 
El Paso Natural Gas... 38 1.50 


Annual 

— Earnings —— 

1938 1939 
$1.44 $1.49 
1.03 c1.45 
xD6.15  bD4.60 
0.91 1.25 
D0.23 c0.48 
D0.70 5.75 
D0.08 b0.16 
3.12 c2.25 
D0.11 c0.34 
0.20 +c0.38 
3.11 c3.92 
3.30 3.73 


Divi- Annual 
Recent dends — Earnings — 
STOCKS Price 1939 1938 1939 

Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 13 os See c$1.19 
Kennecott Copper ..... 38 = $2.00 $2.10 +b0.93 
Lima Locomotive ...... 26 .. DOD D0.64 
McCrory Stores........ 16 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward .... 54 1.25 3.50 b1.84 
National Gypsum ...... 11 0.25 0.49 c0.80 
Nat. Malleable & Steel. 23 1.00 D287 c0.93 
Paraffine Companies.... 43 2.25 $2.80 b1.91 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 23 1.00 0.84 2.43 
9 0.25 0.38 b0.12 
Square D Company..... 32 1.75 1.17 c1.64 


Timken Roller Bearing. 50 2.50 0.59 c2.03 


+—Before depletion. t—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal year ended April 30, 
1939. 
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Marketwise and Otherwise 


i FORMAL estimates among the statisticians are that 
the FRB index of industrial production is currently 
running at about 109. This would compare with the 


ITH its last burst of activity some two weeks 

behind it, the share market has returned to the 
“price rut” so familiar to traders over the past several 
months. Recent action of the lower priced stocks has 
been the outstanding exception to this condition. These 
have gained an increasing number of followers during 
the last fortnight and the “most active” list is well 
sprinkled with the names of issues selling for less than 
$15 a share. 


ORE often than not, experienced observers will 
point to such a development as the harbinger of 
a decline in the general list. This conclusion is based on 
the fact that interest in the low priced group almost in- 
variably follows the establishment of a cyclical top. The 
current instance, however, can hardly be interpreted in 
this way. Present speculative enthusiasm stems from 
the war orders which some of the smaller organizations 
have received—plus the hopes of an increasing dispersion 
of more of the same thing. It might be more significant 
to say, perhaps, that it all proves that speculative interest 
is not entirely dead. 


IGGEST news last week, from Wall Street’s point 

of view, was the announcement that Great Britain 
had requisitioned a list of sixty American securities held 
in that country. Immediate effect of the action was to 
remove, temporarily, sales of such issues from this coun- 
try’s markets. By and large, this latest economic move, 
inspired by the war in Europe, was far from unexpected. 
The future will probably witness additional lists of 
“mobilized” securities. Chief significance of the move, 
however, is that future British selling in U. S. markets 
will be more orderly. 


peak of 128 attained last December. Many Washington 
economists feel that this will be a low for the rhovement. 
But most of the prognosticators are looking for a further 
dip before a spring rise. 


NE of the commission houses has prepared a study 
of comparative dividend returns on common stocks. 
Their conclusion is that such yields are now more attrac- 
tive than they have been for some time. Based on year- 
end market prices for 200 common stocks, the average 
dividend return was 4.5 per cent. (Currently it is prob- 
ably slightly higher.) In only two periods since the 
latter half of 1933 have yields been higher. According 
to this firm, the first occurred in March, 1935, when 
average dividend income of these equities was 4.8 per 
cent; ‘he other was seen during the last quarter of 1937 
and the first quarter of 1938, when average yields ranged 
between 5.9 and 6.4 per cent. 


— time to time, over the past several months, 
reports have had it that the CIO and the AFL would 
bury the hatchet. If the country’s two big rival labor 
organizations could get together, it would probably prove 
to be the best thing for all concerned. But if a recent 
interview of the writer with William Green, president 
of the AFL, is any criterion, this is not a near term 
possibility. Particularly because of Lewis’ alleged “un- 
lawful” influence over the Labor Board, Green is now 
more bitter than ever against the CIO chief.—Written, 
February 20. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 20, 1940 


Shares --Price— Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Studebaker Corp. ........... 111,400 11% 12% +¥%% 
92,800 1034 14 +3% 
B’klyn-Manhattan Transit... 81,200 17% 20% +2% 
Int’l. Mercantile Marine..... 53,600 9% 1034 +R 
Continental Motors ......... 52,300 4% 4% —k 

51,100 7 8 +1 
47,600 58% 5914 + % 
Pan-American Airways ..... 45,600 165% —% 


Shares 
Stock : Traded 
Anaconda Copper ........... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale...... 


Bendix Aviation ............ 


Consol. Coppermines ........ 37,200 8% 9% +1% 
Nash-Kelvinator ............ 36,500 6% 6% + % 
Packard Motor ............. 36,300 3% 
Reynolds Metals ........... 35,400 13 1534 +2% 


Celanese Corp. .............. 
General Motors ............. 31,600 54% 53% —% 


’ 
| 
‘ 4 
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Bower Roller Bearing Company 


Dunhill International, Inc. 


Eornings and Price Range(BRB) 
Data revised to February 21, 1940 40 
20 
Incorporated: 1910, Michigan. Office: 3040 20) 
Hart Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Annual 10 op 
meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. Num- 0 
ber of stoekholders (April 12, 1938): 1,702. 
4 
Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 300,000 1939 "34°35 "36°37 "38 1939 


Business: Manufactures roller bearings for automobiles, 
motor trucks, and other similar lines. Largest customer is 
Ford Motor Co.; others include Chrysler, Hudson, General 
Motors, International Harvester and Packard. 

Management: Has good record of profitable operation. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Sep- 
tember 30, 1939, $2.3 million; cash, $1.4 million. Working 
capital ratio: 5.9-to-1. Book value of stock, $14.72 a share. 

Dividend Record: Erratic. Payments initiated 1914; omitted 
1921, 1924-1929 and 1933. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Although the automotive division will continue to 
contribute the bulk of sales, the increasing importance of 
the diversified industrial business may make for a somewhat 
greater degree of stability in future earnings. Plant loca- 
tion affords competitive advantages. 

Comment: The shares represent a commitment in one of 
the smaller but stronger units in the motor parts field. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE es OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear’s 
=. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
= Ties 2.57 0.75 17%— 8% 
Pas 2.80 1.00 35%—16 
$1.06 $1.01 ——$1.72 —— 3.57 2.50 31 —20% 
1.07 1.41 $0.96 $0.83 $4.07 3.00 35%—15% 
0.27 0.20 0,24 0.79 1.50 1.00 28 —14 
6.73 0.69 66 2.00 34%—19% 


*Adjusted for 20% stock dividene in 1935. Not available. tAfter surtax; quarterly 
earnings are before this tax. §To February 21, 1940. 


Consolidated Oil Corporation 


Data revised to February 21, 1940 Earnings and Price Ronge(L) 


tncerporated: 1919, New York, as Sinclair 20 PRICE RANGE 

Consolidated Oil Corporation. Present title 15 

adopted 1932 upon acquisition of Prairie 10 =) 

Pipe Line Company and Prairie Oil & Gas 5 

Company. Main office: 630 Fifth Avenue, 0 

New York City. Annual meeting: Third $2 

Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders BL 4 $1 

(December 31, 1938): about 89,000. 0 
DEFIC!T PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt... $71,046,000 
Capital stock (no par)....... 13,751,846 shs 


$1 
193 "33 "34 "35 "36 °37 ‘38 1939 


Business: An important integrated unit, with large refining 
capacity, extensive marketing facilities and world’s largest 
pipe line system. About 90% of crude oil output comes from 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas; due to rigid proration in those 
states, company produces only a minor part (37% in 1938) 
of its crude requirements, though reserves are ample. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $97.9 million; cash, $58.1 million. Working 
capital ratio: 5.3-to-1. Book value (common), $18.26 a share. 

Dividend Record: Erratic. Common payments initiated 1922; 
omitted 1925-28 and 1932-33. Present rate, 80 cents annually. 

Outlook: Earnings depend on marketing conditions and the 
margin between prices paid for crude oil and those received 
for refined products. 

Comment: Large equity capitalization minimizes fluctua- 
tions in share earnings and market movements. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND nace ee PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year ended: June 30 . 3 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
7$0.05 None 9 —4 
D0.05 None 15% — 5 
*. D0.02 $0.42 7% 
0.74 0.25 12%— 6% 
$0.49 $0.69 1.18 t@.80 
0.67 0.81 1.48 0.90 17%— 7 
0.28 0.27 0.55 0.80 10%— 7 
D6.06 0.80 9%— 6% 
§0.20 8 —7 


“*Not published. +Eleven months ended December 31. tIncluding extra. §To 
1940. 


February 21, 


Earnings and Price Range(DHI) 


25 
Data revised to February 21, 1940 4 
Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as a holding 0-4 a 
organization for various Dunhill companies a 
in Europe and the United States. Office: o (a2 


386 Broadway, New York City. Annual 
meeting: First Monday in August, 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($] par).......... 129,321 che 


0 
DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 


4 
1932 34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1930" 


Business: Through subsidiaries, company manufactures, im- 
ports and sells Dunhill tobacco products, smokers’ accessories, 
and novelties. Also controls a company dealing in imported 
wines and liquors, and one which buys and sells real estate, 
stocks and bonds. 

Management: Affiliated with that of Schulte Retail Stores. 
Several of the officers are identical. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $418,208; cash, $193,112. Working capital 
ratio: 3.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $4.37 a share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments made from initial dis- 
tribution in 1927 through 1930; none since. 

Outlook: Company is engaged mainly in a luxury business, 
and the record in recent years indicates that the profit po- 
tentialities of the field are distinctly limited. Long term effect 
upon earnings of the Dunhill 15-cent cigarette introduced in 
1939 is conjectural. 

Comment: The stock, which has had an erratic earnings 
record, is highly speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND ~~ RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year ended: June 30 ec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
D0. 47 D0.51 D0.98 14%— % 
aa D1.14 D2.50 D3.64 11%— 3 
D0.94 DO0.55 D1.49 2 
D0.43 0.24 D0.19 8%— 4% 
D0.44 0.04 DO0,40 84— 
b0.40 0.35 D0,05 19%— 1% 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 


, Earnings and Price Range(MMT) 
Data revised to February 21, 1940 40 | 
30 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1852, Maryland. Office: 112- 20 =) 
114 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 10 2 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March. 0 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1938): $4 
2,103. EARNED PER AR $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (no par).......... 234,982 1932 35 '36 ‘38 1939 


Business: Operates passenger and freight steamship service 
along the Atlantic Coast, extending from Boston to Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Miami. Equipment includes 21 vessels 
having a total gross tonnage of over 77,000. 

Management: Has made a much better than average record 
in a very difficult field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $1.4 million; cash, $543,348. Working capital 
ratio: 4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $45.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments 1856-1913, and 
since 1921. 

Outlook: Labor difficulties and increased costs have become 
important factors in recent years. War restrictions may divert 
greater passenger travel toward Florida resorts, but unsettled 
conditions in the coastwise freight trade becloud the inter- 
mediate term earnings outlook. 

Comment: With earnings trends becoming increasingly 
erratic, the stock has become more speculative than formerly. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE —~ OF —_— STOCK: 
i 


ear’s Divi- 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
1932 coe wl $2210 $1.50 23 
1933... $0.48 $1.04 $1.17 D$0.24 2.4 1.55 344%—19%4 
err 0.72 0.27 0.4 21 1.69 1.60 5 
0.21 0.38 1.07 1,05 2.71 334%4—22 
0.45 0.46 1.54 0.50 2.89 42.20 45 —31% 
0.48 D0.39 0.34 D1.74 1.20 41 —14 
D1.07 D0.438 0.99 D0.08 D0.59 0.25 16%—11 
0.28 DO.25 0.55 D0.22 0.36 0.75 21%—11% 


“Not available. {Including extra. ¢To February 14; 1940. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Know the Men Who 
Run Your Corporations 


Lima 
Locomotive’s 
President 


John E. 
Dixon 


ON of a 
Wisconsin 
wholesale gro- 
cer... . Public 
school educated 
and a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin (B.S. of M.E.).... 
Earliest job: machinist’s helper with 
the Brooks Locomotive Works in 
1900—advanced to foreman, drafts- 
man, travelling engineer and chief in- 


spector. . . . In 1904 transferred to 


the New York American Locomotive 
Company where he became assistant 
manager. . . . Later served as man- 
ager of the Atlantic Equipment Com- 
pany and as salesman for American 
Locomotive Company. ... Joined 
Lima Locomotive Works as vice 
president in early 1916 and served in 
this capacity until he was elected to 
the presidency of the company in 
April, 1939. Favorite sports, in order 
of preference: (1) hunting, (2) fish- 
ing and (3) golf. Father: one son 
and one daughter. 


Int’] 
Agricultural’s 
President 
Louis 


Ware 


MALL 

town born, 
a product of 
Somerset, Ken- 
tucky. Attend- 
ed the local public schools; graduate 
of the College of Mining Engineer- 
ing of the University of Kentucky 
(M.E.—a mining, not mechanical en- 
gineer). . .. First job: started as 
mucker in 1917 with the Old Domin- 
ion Copper Mine in Arizona where 
he advanced successively to miner, 
machine man, timber man and under- 
ground boss. ... Switched to the 


Arizona Commercial Mining Com- 
pany as transitman in 1919 and this 
job paved the way for his first execu- 
tive appointment as chief engineer of 
Iron Cap Copper Company in 1923. 
. . . Later served as Superintendent 
of Miami Copper Company until 
1926 and as General Mine Superin- 


~tendent in charge of installation at 


the Guggenheim Brothers’ nitrate 
properties in Chile (1926-1929)... . 
Returned to New York in 1930 to 
act as consulting engineer, mostly for 
the New York Trust Company... . 
Elected president and director of The 
United Electric Coal Companies in 
1935, the position he held until 
offered the presidency of International 
Agricultural Corporation in mid- 
1939. Favorite sport (when he has 
time): golf. Father: two sons. 


Tide Water 
Associated’s 
Public 
Relations 
Director G. J. 
Murray, Jr. 


IRST- 

born of a 
New Jersey or- 
namental dec- 
eretor.... 
Started career as an office boy at 13 
years of age, following graduation 
from grammar school—attended busi- 
ness school in the evenings... . 
First job with Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company was a clerkship in the 
company’s Bayonne, N. J., refinery— 
advanced to secretary to the general 
superintendent of that plant in 1925. 
... Transferred to the company’s 
executive offices in New York in 
1928 as secretary to the assistant to 
the president and this experience 
paved the way for his promotion to 
that of assistant to the president in 
1930. . . . When the officers of the 
company decided to establish a Pub- 
lic Relations Department early this 
year, Mr. Murray was selected to 
take charge of this new activity. 
Calls his hobby “reading and writ- 
ing.” Sports: golf and swimming. 


The Most Vital Book of the Year 
on Selling 


STEP OUT AND SELL 


By WILLIAM E. "BILL'S HOLLER 
Genera! Sales Manager, Chevrolet 


Everyone in the automobile industry 
knows “Bill” Holler, the record-crashing 
General Sales Manager of Chevrolet. One 
of the most astute sales executives in the 
United States, Holler has built for him- 
self an enviable reputation not only as a 
great salesman, but as the creator of 
some of the most far-reaching develop- 
ments in the sales end of the industry. 


Now he has written a book in which he 
shares some of his sales experiences and 
philosophies. This is no ordinary book. It 
is inspiring, dynamic and packed from 
cover to cover with sound sales sense. No 
one can fail to read “Step Out and Sell” 
without getting a great deal of benefit 
from it. Even if you seldom read, take 
an evening off to spend with Holler in 
his new book. You will not regret it! 


SOME OF THE INSPIRING SALES MESSAGES 


Sales Symphony in C-Major 
12 Fundamentals of Selling 
Try the Committee Way 
Never Forget a Customer 
Hannibal’s Sales Offensive 
Using the Talents You Have 
Sell Yourself on Selling! 


Put a copy of “Step Out and Sell” in the 
hands of every one of your sales and service 
men. It will give them a flying start for 1940. 
Size 6 x 9 inches. 96 Pages. In 
striking cloth binding. Comes in 


@ gift container. A handsome dis- 
tinctive gift. Each copy contains 
a picture of “Bill” Holler. a 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW — TODAY 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street 
New York, N. Y. 


OS eee copies of Bill Holler’s new book, 
“Step Out and Sell.” Price $1.50 each. Includes 
gift container. 


0 Check enclosed |]C. O. D. © Bill company 
Company 
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S. GOVERNMENTS marked 
e time, as is customary in the 
period just before tax date financing, 
and high grade corporate obligations 
were also quiet. Further spectacular 
moves in B.-M. T. and subsidiary 
obligations followed the announce- 
ment that the City had obtained suf- 
ficient securities to fulfill the require- 
ments of the unification plan. Specu- 
lative issues were mixed, with little 
activity excepting a few rails and 
specialties, notably International Mer- 
cantile Marine 6s. 


Southwestern Gas 


SEC approval of the $24.8 million 
financing program of Southwestern 
Gas & Electric, including the suc- 
cessful offering of $16 million first 
mortgage 314s, 1970, brought a sepa- 
rate concurring opinion by Chairman 
Frank in which several important 
matters of Commission policy were 
clarified. Referring to the Consum- 
ers Power case, in which the SEC 
declined to approve the issuance of 
$10 million “new money” bonds, Mr. 
Frank emphasized the distinction be- 
tween that type of financing and the 
sale of bonds for refunding purposes. 
“This commission,” he stated, “has 
consistently differentiated between 
(a) the sale of bonds, the proceeds of 
which are to be used to refund or re- 
tire existing debt with a resultant de- 
crease of fixed charges, and (b) new 
issues of bonds which will add sub- 
stantially to the existing corporate 
debt.” The Commission has approved 
the sale of bonds for refunding pur- 
poses in cases where the ratio of debt 
to total capitalization is relatively 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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high, sometimes even permitting a 
small increase in total debt in order 
to cover the costs of financing. Re- 
funding would not always be per- 
mitted if debt ratios are dangerously 
high or other circumstances exist 
“which clearly transgress the ap- 
plicable standards of the act.” How- 
ever, the clear implication of the 
Chairman’s remarks is to the effect 
that a high debt ratio would not alone 
act as a barrier to refunding unless 
the corporate structure were excep- 
tionally top-heavy. A number of 
large utility refunding programs are 
currently in preparation. One of the 
more important issues, that of the 
Philadelphia Company, is expected to 
go into registry in the near future. 


Other New Issues 


The past two weeks have been 
marked by an important revival of 
activity in the new issues market, the 
largest flotations being those of the 
Triborough Bridge Authority and the 
Port of New York Authority, two 


New Issues Scheduled 


A Mone the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, and due to appear this week, are the issues included in the follow- 
ing compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as definite inas- 
much as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day registration period. 


Date 
Issue: Offering Underwriters Due 
200,000 shs. @ market Fundamental Group Corp. Feb. 26 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.............. - $35,000,000 deb. 1941-50 Kuhn, Loeb; Smith, Bar- 
70,000,000 { cons. mtge. 3s, 1960 ney; Mellon Securities 
sities cons. mtge. 3%s, 1965 et al Feb. 28 
Central Electric & Telephone....... $5,000,000 Ist 4%4s, 1965 


Central Electric & Telephone....... 


4,000 shs. $50 par pfd. 


Institutional investors Mar. 4 
Loewi & Co. Mar. 4 


organizations created by special legis- 
lative enactments and engaged pri- 
marily in the operation of public toll 
bridges and other highway traffic 
facilities. The major part of the pro- 
ceeds of the $98.5 million Triborough 
Bridge issue will be devoted to the 
refunding of the old Triborough and 
New York City Parkway issues. The 
most interesting feature of this major 
financing operation is the fact that, 
since the old bonds do not become 
callable until April 1, 1942, the Au- 
thority will pay overlapping interest 
for two years, which probably sets a 
new record in the anticipation of op- 
tional maturities. The implication of 
this decision (although the advan- 
tages of consolidation were also an 
important factor) is that the officials 
are none too optimistic concerning the 
trend of high grade bond prices over 
the next two years. The Port of 
New York Authority’s $33 million 
issue is a further step in this organ- 
ization’s long term refunding pro- 
gram which will eventually replace all 
of the outstanding obligations issued 
against individual properties with 
general and refunding bonds. The 
proceeds will be used to retire New 
York-New Jersey Interstate Tunnel 
(Holland Tunnel) bonds, Series E. 
In this case, interest will overlap for 
one year, as the bonds which are to 
be refunded do not become callable 
until March 1, 1941. Large institu- 
tional purchases of both issues were 
reported. 


B.-M. T. and B. Q. T. 


Announcement that New York 
City had obtained sufficient additional 
amounts of Brooklyn - Manhattan 
Transit securities by tender or other- 
wise to assure success of the unifica- 
tion plan was followed by sharp gains 
in B.-M.T. and subsidiary issues. 
Undeposited B.-M.T. 4%4s and under- 
lying elevated bonds advanced to 
levels around par, and some of the 
surface line bonds of the B. Q. T. 
system also made gains which car- 
ried them well above the prices 
offered in the City’s purchase agree- 
ment. The latter group turned re- 
actionary in later sessions on the re- 
lease of an announcement by the trac- 
tion company officials which cast 
doubt upon the status of the “free” 
B. Q. T. bonds. Representatives of 


the company, the municipality and the 
Transit Commission were said to be 
working on a plan to prevent holders 
of undeposited B.-M. T. and B. Q. T. 
preferred stocks and B. Q. T. bonds 
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from receiving higher prices for their 
securities than those provided under 
the unification plan. How this will 
be done was not revealed, but it was 
pointed out that the contracting 
parties have considerable leeway for 
adjustments under the terms of the 
agreement. Holders of undeposited 
B.-M. T. bonds are in a more secure 
position, and there appears to be am- 
ple justification for maintenance of 
their present status with a view to 
claiming the redemption prices to 
which they are entitled in unification 
by the terms of the indenture. 


Mobile & Ohio Bonds 


Bonds of the Mobile & Ohio have 
heen active and strong recently in a 
listless speculative rail market. Court 
hearings on foreclosure of the mort- 
gages covering the M. & O. proper- 
ties, which are expected to begin in 
the near future, will mark an im- 
portant step toward the completion 
of the merger with the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern. Under separate opera- 
tion of the two roads in 1939, com- 
bined earnings were sufficient to cover 
all fixed charges of the proposed 
capital set-up for the consolidation, 
with a balance applicable to the pre- 
ferred stock. Such calculations make 
no allowance for the economies which 


can be effected as a result of the mer- | 


ger. Retention of holdings of the 
4%s and 5s (recently quoted at 33 
and 38, respectively) is advised. 


Bond Redemptions 


Redemption 
Issue Amount 


Date 
Allied Stores Corp. 4%s, 1950 $750,000 Apr. 15,’40 
Atlanta Joint Stock Land 

Bank (Atlanta) coup. & 

Entire Mar. 1,’40 
Chapel State Theatre Co. 

Ohio) 1st Ishid. 


Entire Mar. 15,’40 
Consumers Water Co. (Maine) 

Ist & coll. A 6s, 1946..... 115,000 Mar. 15,’40 
Dayton Power & io Co. 

lst & ref. 3%s, 1960...... Entire Mar. 16,’40 


First Carolinas Stock 
Land Bank of Columbia, 
8. C. coup. 58, 1954....... Entire Mar. 1,’40 
First Joint Stock Land Bank 
New Orleans coup. & regis. 
Entire May 1,’40 
First Joint Stock Land Bank 
New Orleans coup. & regis. 
First Texas Joint Stock Land 
Bank (Houston) coup. 5s, 


Bank (Chicago) coup. 


regis. 4%s, 1958.......... Entire Mar. 1,’40 
F.) Co. Ist 
190,000 Mar. 15,’40 


‘Northern Power Co. Ist 
190,000 Mar. 15,’40 

Hotel New Orleans Corp. lst 
& vendors lien 5s, 1946.. 17,500 Mar. 1,°40 

John Carroll University 

Ist & ref. 4s, 

Land & Securities 

Co. extd. Ist 5s (formerly 


Entire Mar. 1,’40 
Oklahoma Naturat Gas Co. 
° 100,900 Apr. 1,°40 
Richfield Oil ‘Corp. 4s, 1952.. 183,000 Mar. 15,40 
Southern Natural ont Co. Ist 
Pipeline 4%s, 1951........ 517,000 Apr. 1,'40 
United States of 33%, 
Entire June 15,’40 
Vanadium Corp. of America 
Entire Mar. 15,’40 
Vanadium Corp. America 


Coming Events 
Cast Their Shadows— 


HE next several months will see important alterations in 

the national business and investment situation, and in- 
formed investors are beginning to anticipate them. When 
security prices begin to discount these changes many issues 
now regarded as only of minor promise will be found among 
the active leaders; others now considered as among the best 
may decrease in relative importance and fall behind. 


@ After all, it isn’t going to be profitable to you if the market 
averages advance and your securities stand still or decline in 
total value. On the other hand, you need not be disturbed 
when the general market averages recede if your holdings have 
been so carefully selected that they manage to advance or hold 
their own. 


@ The so-called market averages are of academic interest as 
indicating the general trend; but your personal stock market 
is composed only of the securities you hold. 


@ Right now, therefore, it is to your interest to go through 
your list with painstaking care and to weed out the least de- 
sirable of your holdings, substituting for them issues that 
give promise of helping to set the pace of the next upswing. 
Prompt, decisive action will yield substantial returns; a casual 
attitude towards your investments will exact a penalty against 
your capital later on. 


@ In working out your financial salvation The Financial World 
Research Bureau is your logical investment counsel. It is your 
investment laboratory. With your holdings registered for our 
carefully perfected procedure of continuing supervision, you 
will be guided in carrying out each step in a program prepared 
especially for you after thorough consideration of every factor 
in your individual situation. The continuous scrutiny to which 
your progress is subjected enables us to suggest each move at 
just the right time. 


@ The service is personal—individual. There are no printed 
bulletins or group advices. The supervision is entirely through 
personal correspondence, and consultation by mail, wire, or in 
person. 


The annual fee is nominal: one-fourth of one per cent of 
the market value when you enroll. The minimum fee ($125 a 
year) applies to portfolios valued between $10,000 and $50,000 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee 
today and minimize your investment worries immediately. 
Or use the coupon for detailed description of the service. 


——Clip and Mail 


explain (without obligation 
he to me) how your personal super- 
visory service will aid me in recov- 


RESEARCH BUREAU their — a list of my oe and | 


| 21 West Street New York, N.Y. Objective Income [] Capital 
| enhancement [] (or) Both [] 
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New-Business 


Vehicular Vartety 


An innovation in motor car de- 
sign, now being developed in the 
Chrysler shops, involves a radial en- 
gine in a front-wheel drive on a tubu- 
lar frame—the model is said to be 
ideally suited for that smaller, light- 
weight car that Chrysler is supposed 
to introduce sooner or later....A 
touring three-room apartment is next 
from Covered Wagon—a_ separate 
parlor, bedroom and kitchenette will 
feature this 21-foot “DeLuxe Tudor” 
trailer, which is built all on four 
wheels. . . . Crosley Corporation’ will 
not only bring out a new model of its 
midget car, but will also invade an- 
other field—the same two-cylinder, 
aircooled engine will supply the power 
for a new “tractorette” for farms... . 
The most luxurious yet in station 
wagons has been announced by 
Packard Motor Car—while the body 
is finished in natural wood, it is con- 
structed like a limousine and equipped 
with deeply upholstered cushioned 
seats that can be shifted in such a 
manner as to give five different in- 
terior arrangements.... The road 
machinery division of Gar Wood In- 
dustries will next offer a midget 
utility scraper at the lowest price for 
this type of powered equipment—al- 
though small in size, it will scrape 
anything off a street or highway ex- 
cept the political padding of a previ- 
ous municipal administration. 


Plastic Parade 


A transparent plastic milk bottle 
will soon be tested by National Dairy 
Products—having the same shape as 
its glass counterpart, it could be 
handled on the present washing, 
filling and capping machines with 
more speed and less breakage. . . . 
Still another application for nylon, 
duPont’s new wonder plastic, will be 
as a coating for cloth, leather and 
paper, not to mention wire screens— 
products thus made possible include 
a waterproofed cloth, super-patent 
leather, oil-paper and a strong trans- 
lucent kind of window glass... . 
Progress on the development of an 
all-plastic airplane by Timms Air- 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


craft has been speeded up by the dis- 
covery of a new bonding material to 
join the various parts—the new agent 
is reported to be a marked improve- 
ment over the “casein-glue” which 
has been used for this purpose... . 
Color runs rampant in the new line 
of plastic heels adopted by Wohl Shoe 
for women’s footwear—the heels are 
available in 3,000 shades of colored 
plastic, including 25 tints of white and 
40 shades of black. . . . Sherwin-Wil- 
liams will next offer a special enamel 
for finishing all kinds of moulded 
plastics—called “‘Kem-Plastite,” it is 
guaranteed to provide thorough ad- 
hesion and has been tested to with- 
stand severe abrasions without mar- 
ring or chipping. . . . The ancient 
and royal game of Chess goes modern 
with the new plastic chessmen de- 
veloped by Gits Moulding Corpora- 
tion—in addition to being unbreak- 
able, the chessmen are featured as 
odorless and tasteless, which may or 
may not be an advantage. 


Rubber Rambles 


Continuing its development of spe- 
cial tires for special purposes, B. F. 
Goodrich will next introduce the 
“dust bowl tire’—moulded with the 
tread angle beveled toward the inner 
edge to prevent swerving, the tire is 
styled to keep tractor wheels atop the 
ridges in cultivating crops on arid 


to commercial drivers 
for long distance records | 
without a traffic accident by 
the National Safety Council | 
has spurred chauffers to 
greater care in driving. Per- 
haps a beauty contest for 
truck drivers would help in 
another direction. 


| 
HE award of certificates 


ground. . . . Goodyear’s “Pliofilm” 
will next serve the florists with color- 
ful wrappings and ribbons for pack- 
ing and arranging flowers—Lion 
Ribbon, the maker, claims that this 
line should appeal because the trim- 
mings are water-proof. ... A new 
use for “Neoprene,” duPont’s syn- 
thetic rubber, is as a sealing material 
for hydraulically-operated propellers 
on airplanes—the Hamilton Standard 
division of United Aircraft has tested 
many materials as seals and found 
this to be the most satisfactory. .. . 
Rubber now takes its place along with 
paper, cloth, wire screens and 
diatomaceous earth as a filtering 
agent—Filter Media Corporation has 
developed a rubber sheeting, having 
up to 6,400 holes per square inch, that 
serves as a practical filter... . Surety 
Rubber is introducing rubber dental 
floss under the tradename, ‘Denta- 
lastic’—being mint-flavored, it not 
only is kind to the gums but also to 
the breath. . . . Rubber tires on lawn 
mowers are no longer a novelty, but 
next summer the children will be 
offered a toy lawn mower also 
equipped with rubber-covered wheels 
—while looking like the “real thing’’ 
these toy mowers will neither injure 
the furniture nor trim the rug. 


Christenings 


The new series of magnesium al- 
loys, developed by Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass to save weight, will be known 
as “Magalloys.” .. . The new all-pur- 
pose bathroom tissue of the Seminole 
division of International Paper has 
been tradenamed “Sem” and will be 
offered in competition with other 
facial tissues. . . . Several improve- 
ments in kites have led Budd Prod- 
ucts to adopt the names, “Windjam- 
mer,” “Strato-Chute,” and “Drop-A- 
Chute” to describe their new aerial 
toys. ... Friday, Inc., has _ been 
formed to publish Friday, a new 
weekly tabloid magazine of news and 
pictures that will appear early next 
month. ... Davis Emergency Equip- 
ment is introducing a new non-alco- 
holic solution of iodine as “Isodine- 
Davis,” its appeal being that it is 
just as antiseptic but less painful than 
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the usual tincture. ... Maiden Form 
Brassiere, which popularized the 
“Uplift” style sometime ago, will 
next bring out the “Allegro Outlift.” 
... The combination skillet and 
griddle being introduced by the 
Everedy Company has been properly 
christened the ‘“Skiddle.” 


Odds & Ends 


The success of Columbia Pictures 
with the funny paper family, ‘“Blon- 
die,” has led the company to try 
another—the movie rights to ‘Tillie 
the Toiler” have just been acquired. 
... A regular pack of cigarettes can 
become an advertising novelty under 
the plan developed by Redmond 
Tobacco—this company offers cigar- 
ettes, the wrappers of which can be 
designed by the buyer. . . . Comic 
strips have been successfully utilized 
for advertising in newspapers for 
some time, but not on an extensive 
scale—the R. W. McAlister Com- 
pany now enters the field on a mass 
production basis, offering a special 
comic strip service for almost every 
type of retail merchant. ... E. W. 
Haviland Company has perfected a 
folding fly swatter that automatically 
swats flies, mosquitoes and other 
pests when the handle is squeezed— 
it is expected to be on the market be- 
fore the coming political campaigns 
get under way. 


More Air-Conditioning 
for Railroads 


HE Association of American 

Railroads recently announced 
that, as of January 1, 1940, Class I 
railroads and the Pullman Company 
had 11,715 air-conditioned passenger 
cars in operation. This represented 
an increase of 738, as compared with 
the number of such cars in service a 
vear before. 


Steel as Barometer 


Continued from page 4 


steel operations which merits brief 
discussion because it is still relatively 
fresh in the memory of stock market 
followers is found in the abortive rise 
in steel activity which occurred in the 
months of July and August, 1937. 
The decline from the April top to the 


YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


EUROPEAN METAL MARKETS 
AND 
CURRENT WEEK’S CLOSING PRICES 


LONDON MINING SHARE MARKET MOVEMENTS, 
NOTES AND PRICES 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
WORLD’S MINING FIELDS 


For information on these subjects read the technical paper with 
world circulation and interest. 


MINING JOURNAL 


One month’s issues (four numbers) will be sent free 
on application, on receipt of this advertisement 
cutting, as a proof of the above statement. 


Jfie MINING JOURNAL 


15, GEORGE STREET, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND 


June low amounted to about 20 
points, but this recession was re- 
garded as largely seasonal and its 
negative implications appeared for a 
brief time to have been cancelled by 
the subsequent reversal which re- 
gained most of the lost ground. Stock 
prices rose by mid-August to a point 
only slightly below the March top 
in the industrial averages. Then the 
trend changed abruptly, and the sub- 
sequent decline, which continued 
through March, 1938, proved to be 
one of the most drastic bear markets 
in stock market history, considering 
its relatively short duration. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the 
5 per cent level in steel operations 
was exceeded in the first week of 
August. Anyone who had _inter- 
preted this penetration as a caution 
signal, rather than as an evidence of 
resumption of the major up-trend in 
business, and lightened his holdings at 
that point, would have been in a com- 
paratively favorable position during 
the ensuing bear market. 

Going back to more remote periods 
of industrial history, there have been 
times when steel activity has been 
maintained at high rates for many 
months. The most notable instances 
are the World War period and the 
1928-1929 boom. At times when ex- 
ceptional influences sustain steel 
operations at a level above 80 per cent 
of capacity for months or even years, 
the 85-90 rule obviously will not be a 
consistently satisfactory market guide. 


The first penetration of the 90 level 
during the World War, in Septem- 
ber, 1915, signalled a good selling 
point, since the stock market was 
close to the top of the long advance 
which followed the reopening of the 
exchanges. Subsequent fluctuations 
in steel operations were not particu- 
larly meaningful from a stock market 
viewpoint during the next year or 
two, although it may be observed that 
anyone who sold in the last quarter of 
1915 and stayed out of the market 
until after the United States entered 
the war missed only a brief rise in the 
last half of 1916. The bear market 
in 1917 wiped out not only the late 
1916 rise but also more than half of 
the 1914-1915 advance. 

On the other hand, selling on the 
penetration of the 90 level in March, 
1928; October, 1928, or February, 
1929, would have deprived the in- 
vestor of participation in a consider- 
able part of one of the greatest bull 
markets of all time. But such periods 
are rare, and are not likely to recur 
in the absence of some extraordinary 
stimulus to industrial activity. That 
some such stimulus might appear, in 
the form of a flood of war orders, a 
tremendous credit inflation or some 
other guise, must be recognized. This 
merely lends weight to the observa- 
tion that no simple, arithmetical guide 
to stock market policy can be com- 
pletely successful unless it is applied 
with due regard to unusual situations 
which can be correctly interpreted 
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READ BOOKS 


AND PROFIT BY OTHER PEOPLE’S 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 


“YOUR INCOME TAX”—The 1940 
revised edition of “Your Income Tax,” 
by J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., covers every 
Federal income tax requirement and 
every important change in income tax 
law and rulings of the past year. 
Helps to insure accuracy of your 
return and to keep your tax down. 
Shows quickly every deduction to 
which you are entitled. 128 pages, in- 
cluding index. Size 8% x 11 inches, 
paper cover, $1.00. 


INVESTING FOR INCOME AND 
APPRECIATION-—11 BOOKS 


“THE EBB & FLOW OF INVEST- 
MENT VALUES” (1939) by Edward 
S. Mead & Julius Grodinsky. How 
declining and expanding industries 
affect changing investment values. 
Shows that a sound investment must, 
first of all, be in a prosperous indus- 
try. Aids in picking good stocks. 
513 pages, $5.00. 

“COMMON STOCKS AND UN- 
COMMON SENSE” (1939) by Clark 
Belden. A business man gives you the 
benefit of his many years’ experience 
as an investor in common stocks. 
Tells how to preserve capital and 
secure reasonable appreciation, avoid- 
ing pitfalls. Explains Dow Theory, 
cautions not to follow signals blindly. 
336 pages, $3.00. 

“LETTERS OF AN INVESTMENT 
COUNSEL TO MR. & MRS. JOHN 
SMITH” (1940) by H. G. Carpenter. 
Advantages of constant supervision of 
your investment portfolio. 210 pages, 
$2.50. 

“THE NEW WALL STREET” (1939) 
by Rudolph S. Weissman. How watch- 
ful S. E. C. and new rules of Stock 
Exchange help insure a better break 
for the investor. 318 pages, $3.00. 
“INVESTMENT PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE” (1939) by Leroy Whit- 
ney Grossman. A _ comprehensive 
course of very able studies of invest- 
ment problems and procedure, of in- 
vestment policies and mediums. 259 
+ Se paper cover, $1.00; by mail 
1.12. 

“PROFITS FROM THE STOCK 
MARKET” (1937) by Orline  D. 
Foster, author of “Ticker Technique” 


($5.00) and “Realizing Security Profits” 
a Course in Stock Market Operation 
($12.00). Discussing Economic Fun- 
damentals, The Investment Plan, The 
Business Cycle, Value of Charts, 
Trends and Seasonal Variations, etc., 
207 pages, $3.00. 

“INVESTMENT: PRINCIPLES 
AND ANALYSIS” (1938) by Shaw 
Livermore. How to build your invest- 
ment program with greater assurance 
of safety and profit. How to analyze 
stocks and bonds and determine which 
company and which industry have 
most promising outlook. 599 pages, 


$3.75. 
“UNDERSTANDING _INVEST- 
MENT” (1933 revised edition) by 


Alliston Cragg, author of “Under- 
standing the Stock Market Today” 
($1.00). Facts the average investor 
wants to know: Safest Investments, 
Selecting Bonds, Selecting Stocks, 
Capital Structure, Earning Power, 
Depreciation and Depletion. 350 
pages, reprint edition $1.50; regular 
edition $2.00. 

“INVESTMENTS” (1937 revised edi- 
tion) by David F. Jordan. Outline of 
sound investment principles to protect 
investor in buying, in holding, and in 
reorganization. 425 pages, $4.00. 
“INVESTMENT FUNDAMEN- 
TALS” (1935 revised edition) by 
Roger W. Babson, author of numer- 
ous financial books. An investment 
plan for safety and income. Talks on 
Living Trusts and Other Trusts, 
Financial Statistics, Growth Opera- 
tions in Expanding Industries, Long- 
range Outlook, etc. 338 pages, $3.00. 
“SECURITY ANALYSIS” (1934) by 
Graham and Dodd. A manager of 
investment funds and a research spe- 
cialist offer practical methods to help 
determine investment and speculative 
merits of individual securities. A text 
book at N. Y. Stock Exchange Insti- 
tute. 725 pages, $5.00. 


“TURNING POINTS IN BUSINESS 
CYCLES.” Here the author, Leonard 
P. Ayres, V. P. of the Cleveland Trust 
Co., makes a survey of business cycles 
which can hardly fail to aid today’s 
puzzled investor. 214 pages, $2.75. 


ALL STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 


TO JAN. 31 


NEW FACTOGRAPH SUPPLEMENT— 


To bring the latest October 15 Factograph 
Manual up-to-date a special Supplement was 
published February 1. It contains 188 Stock 
Factographs reprinted from Financial WorLp 
from October 18, 1939, to January 31, 1940, 
inclusive. Fully indexed, paper cover, 50 cents. 
This new Factograph Supplement will be sent 
FREE with all $3.85 orders for the complete 
Factograph Manual—latest edition, October 15, 
1939 — containing 1,100 regular F'actographs 
reprinted from FinanciaL Wortp from April 


INCLUSIVE 


13, 1938, to October 11, 1939, also 500 con- 
densed Factographs which did not appear in 
Financia Wortp—1,600 Factographs in all. 
Adding the 188 Factographs in the Supplement 
now brings you 1,788 Factographs for $3. 85. 
The February 1 Factographs Supplement is 
sent FREE to all present Factograph sub- 
scribers, also to all new subscribers sending 
$7.50 in advance for four consecutive Facto- 
graph Manuals, issued every four to five months. 
These four Factograph Manuals and one Sup- 
plement if purchased separately would cost 
you $15.90—all for $7.50, paid now. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., New York, N.Y. 


only through a continuing study of 
basic economic factors. 

Selling on the attainment of a steel 
operating rate close to estimated ca- 
pacity would have saved investors the 
losses resulting from the panic of 
1907, the bear markets of 1910 and 
1913, the post-war deflation of 1920, 
the bear market of 1923, the short but 
severe decline in the spring of 1926, 
and the second major phase of the 
bear market of 1929-1932 (which 
began in April, 1930). On the other 
hand, selling as steel reached the 90 
level in October, 1918, and March, 
1927, would have been unprofitable. 


Major Limitation 


This barometer is obviously not in- 
fallible, but it has given reliable 
signals much more often than false 
ones, and for that reason alone might 
be regarded as worthy as some con- 
sideration in conjunction with other 
means for estimating turning points. 
Its major limitation lies in the fact 
that it gives no clues as to buying 
zones ; in addition declines sometimes 
start from levels substantially below 
80 per cent, as in 1933 and 1934. It 
is necessary to draw upon other evi- 
dence to gauge the probable severity 
and duration of a decline once it gets 
under way. The major declines of 
1920-1921, 1929-1932, and 1937 all 
exceeded 60 points in the rate of steel 
operations. There have been numer- 
ous instances of 3 to 4-month declines 
ranging from 15 points to 46 points. 
However, even these short slumps 
usually have repercussions in the 
stock market which are important 
from an intermediate term viewpoint. 

One major advantage of the steel 
barometer is its regular, frequent 
appearance and its wide availability. 
It is carried regularly on the financial 
pages on Tuesday mornings. How- 
ever, the greater one’s fund of knowl- 
edge on general economics and de- 
velopments within the steel indus- 
try, the greater the likelihood of cor- 
rect interpretations. 

Present indications point to at 
least a temporary reversal of the 
downward trend in steel in March, 
following a drop of about 30 points 
since last November. Thus far, there 
is no strong evidence that we are ex- 
periencing “another 1937,” but de- 
velopments over the next month or 
two should give a more clear cut in- 
dication of the significance of the 
“topping out’ of operations in the 
steel industry late in 1939, 
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Market Trend Analysts 


‘ITH the market continuing to 

idle between the 153-143 levels 
that were set in January, a much 
broader view of the general outlook 
is required for guidance during a 
period when sentiment shifts so rapid- 
ly. The broadest perspective is af- 
forded through study of the yearly 
price ranges. The composition of the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages was so 
radically changed in 1914 that com- 
parison of recent years with years be- 
fore 1915 can be misleading from the 
standpoint of percentage or linear 
measurements. The comparison of 
this average for years before and 
after 1915 does, however, have a dis- 
tinct value in so far as the seasonal, 
cyclical and decennial patterns are 
concerned. 

During at least the past 40 years 
important cyclical tops have been 
made in years ending in 9 and cyclical 
declines have characterized the 0 
years. From the September, 1899, 
top of 77.61 the averages continued 
irregularly downward to 52.96 in 
September, 1900. From 100.1 in 
September, 1909, the decline con- 
tinued to 73.62 in July, 1910. From 
119.62 in November, 1919, the reac- 
tion reached 73.12 in December, 1920, 
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and was followed by a further decline 
in the summer of 1921. The top of 
386.10 in September, 1929, repre- 
sented the culmination of a long series 
of lesser bull markets; the bottom for 
1930 was reached in December at 
154.45. While this decennial pattern 
is strongly suggestive, of course it is 
not conclusive. 

The accompanying chart shows 
that certain lines have had distinct 
value in the past. The 1916-7-8 tops 
were in line, the 1915-7-8 bottoms 
also in line, and the junction of these 
two lines was the bottom for 1919. 
The 1919 bottom was in line with the 
1919-20 tops. The 1922-3-4 bottoms 
were approximately in line. The 
1925-6-7 bottoms were also in line, 
and the 1929 panic stopped on this 
line. The 1930 bottom lined up with 
the 1916-19 tops. The 1931 top was 
at the level of the 1929 bottom. The 
1932 extreme low lined up with the 
1931 bottom and the 1927 top, and 
also with the 1929-30-31 tops. The 
1933-4 tops were about in line with 
the 1917-22 tops. The 1934 bottom 
was in line with the 1919 bottom and 
1921 top, and the 1935 bottom with 
the 1918-20 tops. The 1937 top ap- 
proximated the 1931 top and the 1929 
low ; the 1937 bottom was in line with 
the 1923-4 tops and 1917-22 tops. 

The 1938 bottom was in line with 
the 1916-23 tops, and also with 1918- 
20 tops and 1935 bottom. The 1939 
top was just below a line connecting 
the 1926 and 1938 tops, and the 1939 
bottom was in line with the 1932 top 
and 1937 bottom. So far the 1940 
top has been about in line with the 
1926 and 1936 bottoms. This re- 
sistance to progress is perhaps also 
intensified by the lines connecting the 
tops of the dynamic years 1928-9-30 
with those of 1936-7. Penetration of 
these lines might clear the way for a 
sensational advance. Various lines 
also suggest strong support at the 
143-144, 114-126, 96-98 and 87 levels. 
To a substantial extent these inter- 
year relationships also seem to apply 
to 1941. It is too early in the year, 
however, to attempt a range forecast 
for the whole year by the normal 
processes of rationalization.—W ritten 


February 20, 1940; W. Brian Watson. 


New Capital 


for your 
business 
Our broad financial 
contacts and experi- 
ence in corporate 
financing may be ot 
value to you. 
We invite inquiries from 


established firms or 
corporations. 


H. D. WILLIAMS 


& CoO. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY - 


Dividends 


OFFICE OF NORTHERN STATES 


POWER COMPANY (WISCONSIN) 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The board of directors of Northern States Power 
Company (Wisconsin), at a meeting held on 
February 19, 1940, declared a dividend of one 
and one-quarter per cent (144%) per share on 
the preferred stock of the company payable by 
check March 1, 1940, to stockholders of record 
as of the close of business February 20, 1940, 
for the quarter ending February 29, 1940. 
N. H. BUCKSTAFF, Treasurér. 


GU POND E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, Detaware: February 19, 1940 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12!4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock-$4.50 Cumulative, payable April 
25, 1940, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on April 10, 1940; also $1.75 a share, 
the first quarterly “interim” dividend. for 1940, 
on the outstanding Common Stock, payable 
March 14, 1940, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 26, 1940. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The Directors have declared 
from the Accumulated Sur- 
plus of the Company a divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents ($.50) 
per share on the Common 
Stock and the Preferred Stock, payable 
March 30, 1940, to stockholders of record 
of toth of these classes of stock at the close 
of business on March 9, 1940. Checks will 
be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, February 16, 1940. 


BATTERIES 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway 
New York, N. Y., February 21, 1940. 
DIVIDEND NO. 127 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company has declared a dividend of Twenty-five 
Cents (25¢) per share upon its Capital Steck of the 
par value of $50, per share, payable March 25, 1940, 
to holders of such shares of record at the close of 
business at 3 o'clock P.M., on March 5, 1940. 


D. B. HENNESSY, Secretary. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the Company’s 
capital stock, payable March 15, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 1, 1940. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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Dividends Declared 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 60c Q Mar. 20 Mar. 5 
Abbott Laboratories .......... q@ Mar. 31 Mar. 14 May Hosiery Mills ‘‘A’’......50e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 23 
$1. ing Q Apr. 15 Apr. 25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
SG. 8 Oe Se $1. Q May 1 Apr. 19 Metal Textile pr pf......... 814c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
SOME, ccesssesseeeece iris Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Meyer (H. H.) Pack. 6%% 

$1.50 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 $1.62% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Allied Laboratories .......... 15c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Midwest 10e Q Mar. 25 Mar. 9 
Am. Bank Note pf...... ie sabe 75c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 11 Minneapolis G. Lt. 5% pf....$1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 
Am. Box Board pf. ........ 17%c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 17 Do 5%% pf............. $1.37% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Am. 25e Q Mar. 15 Mar. 1 Do $5.10 pf. ........+.. $1.27% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Anaconda Copper .............- 25c .. Mar. 25 Mar. 5 Do 6% pf. ..........,...- $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Anchor Hocking-Glass pf...$1.62% @Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 Mississippi River Pr. 6% pf.$1. 4 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Monsanto Chemical ..........! Q Mar. 15 Mar. 

$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Muskegon Piston Ring......... .. Mar. 30 Mar. 11 
Sec Q Mar. 31 Mar. 15 Niles Bement Pond............50c .. Mar.15 Mar. 5 
Ashland Oil & Ref............ 10¢ Q Mar. 30 Mar. 13 en States Power (Wis. 5 5 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 

a 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. pf.$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Feb. 29] 7% pf.....$1.75 Q Mar.15 Feb. 29 
Hydro-Elec. Co. 6% @ Apr. 1 Mell $1.50 Q Mar.15 Feb 

on 50 Q May 31 May 

$1.75 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 Mfg. pf. 75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
20c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 19 Ine Mer. 4 
50c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 29 St. Joseph Wat. $1.50 Q Mar. Feb. 16 
Brunswick-Balke Coll. .... .25c .. Mar. 15 Mar. § 

Q Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Budd Wheel pf. 75 Q Mar. 30 Mar. 16 Do pf. $1 37% Q Mar. 15 Feb 29 
$2... Mar. 1 Feb. 25 | geiby Mar. 5 Feb. 24 
Butler Shattuck Co. (F. G.).......... 10c .. Mar. 21 Mar. 1 
Calamba Sugar Est............ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 l0c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Caaway Mills ............ istge .. Feb. 20 Feb. 10 Sontag Chain Stores.......... 15c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Canadian Celanese ...........25 25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Stand. Oil (Ky.). .......25¢ Q Mar.15 Feb. 20 
$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 20c .. Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 25c .. Mar. 15 Mar. 

OR er $3.50 S June 30 June 14 Timken-Detroit Axle ......... 25c .. Mar. 20 Mar. 11 

af eae $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Terre Haute Wat. Wks. pf..$1.75 Q Mar. Feb. 20 
Cen. Ariz. Pub. Svc. 7% pf.$1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 TPC, .sckthseesosechu en Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Cent. Cold Storage ........ 12%c .. Mar.15 Mar. 5 Texas Gulf Sulphur Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Cent. Illinois Lt. pf...... $1.12% @Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 Thew Shovel pf............. Q Mar.15 Mar. 
Champion Paper & Fiber...... lic .. Mar.15 Feb. 28 Twin Diese .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 

$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Mar. 20 Mar. 
Chesebrough Mfg. ............ 1 Q Mar. 29 Mar. 1 Union Invest..... Mar. 16 Mar. 1 
.... 90e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 22 

$1.12% Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Drill 30 Mar. 21 
Davenport Hosiery Mills....... 25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 2 Un. Carr Fastener............30c .. ar.15 Mar. 5 
| Gos & of....... $1.75 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
35c .. Feb. 24 Feb. 14 10¢c Q Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Dunn & Bradstreet ..........50c @ Mar.1l Feb. 20 25e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 26 
Edison Bros. Stores.......... 25c Q Mar.15 Feb. 29 | Valley Mould & Iron pr. pf.$1.37% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Elec. Storage Battery.........50¢ Q Mar. 30 Mar. 9 | Wester Tablet & Staty. pf...$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
El Paso Elec. pf........... $1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 29 | Wheeling Elec. pf........... $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 

$1.75 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 29 White Villa Grocers............ 33 S Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Emp ire Power pif. $1.50 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 Wiebolt Stores 6% pf......... pres Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Pairey Aviation ..............24c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 23 Do pr. pf............. 1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
25e .. Mar.15 Mar. 5 Williamsport. Water’ $6 pi. ‘$1; 
Fed. Mining & Smelt........ 25¢ .. Mar. 20 Mar. 1 Willson Products .............2 Q Mar. 11 Feb. 29 
Gamowell Co. ................3 50c .. Mar.15 Mar. 5 | Youngstown Sheet & T. pf.$1. i 2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 2 

> Sear $1.50 Q Mar.15 Mar. 5 
Gatineau Power ..............2 20e Q Mar. 30 Mar. 1 Accumulated 

OF =: $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 

Do 5%@ pf. .......... $1.27% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 “-%xr Elec. $7 pf...$1.75 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
25c .. Mar.15 Feb. 2 $1.50 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 1 
Gen. Printing ee 10c Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Cons. Film Industries pf. . .25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 

$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Empire Power .. Mar.11 Mar. 1 
Gt. 50c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 Graton & Knight Feb. 15 Feb. 12 
SES ee 24c .. Mar. 9 Feb. 28 Key West El. pf. A........ $1.75 Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Gulf States Utilities pf. $6. 50 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 29 $2 .. Apr. 12 Mar. 30 

$1.37% Q Mar.15 Feb. 29 MacKinnon Steel 87%e .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 
meer Apr. 1 Mar. 22 $2 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 26 
Haseltine Corp. .............. 75e Q Mar. 15 Mar. 50c .. Mar.11 Mar. 1 
— Hershey, A....... 624%ce Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 Simmons Boardman Pub. pf..... $1 .. Mar. 1 Feb 

ass Mar. 36 Mar. $1 Feb. 26 Feb. 23 
Howes Co. 7% ist pf.$1. Q Mar. 31 Mar. 21 

Mar. 3 ar. 
Hussman- 68%c Q Mar. 30 Mar. 20 | Abbott Laboratories ......... l0c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 14 
Illinois Cent. Lt. pf....... $1.12% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 1 See 15e -» Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
40c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 20 Beech Nut Packing ..........2! Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
Kaufmann Dept. .$1.25 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 Chesebrough Mfg. .......... -- Mar. 29 Mar. 1 
Keystone Steel & Wire...... 25¢ .. Mar.15 Feb. 29 | Goodyear Tire & Rubber. . Mar. 15 Feb. 24 
Kimberly-Clark .............. 25c .. Apr. 1 Mar.12 | Hart & Cooley .............. Apr. Mar. 22 

$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 Port. Cement (o. 

Kings Co. Li. 7% pf....... $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 | Mar. 1 Feb. 20 

25¢ Mar. 14 Mar. 1 | Am. Gas & Elec. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
65e Q Mar. 15 Feb. 23 25e r.1 
Lexington Water 7% pf.....1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 | Wateh of. 
30c .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 Resumed 
Liquid Carbonic ..............25e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
‘Longhorn Cement..... 25c .. Mar. 15 Mar. .. Mar. 20 Mar. 
Louisville Gas & E. A...... 37%ce Q Mar. 25 Feb. 29 Molybdenum Corp. .... .. ase .» Mar. 31 Mar. 15 

25e .. Mar. 25 Feb. 29 Transue & Wms. St.......... l5e .. Mar. 14 Mar. 
Marsh (M.) & Sons.......... 49e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 23! Youngstown Sheet & T........ 2hc .. Apr. 1 Mar. 2 

ICC Reduces fare of 2% cents a mile. In view of 


Railroad Fares 


A FTER March 24, passenger 
fares on the eastern railroads 
will return to two cents a mile. The 
basic maximum rate of three cents 
a mile for Pullman travel will remain 
unchanged. Except for the Balti- 
more & Ohio, all of the eastern rail- 
roads had petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an exten- 
sion of the present one-way coach 


the ICC decision, the indicated differ- 
ence of opinion illustrates the diffi- 
culty of trying to say just what effect 
this latest move will have on rail- 
road earnings. Meanwhile, it is well 
to bear a number of factors in mind. 
First of all, the 2%4-cent rate was 
actually a sliding scale, second, it is 
almost impossible to separate trends 
of passenger revenues from general 
business trends; and finally, pas- 
senger traffic is only of secondary 
importance to the nation’s carriers. 


Big Steel Returns 
to World’s Fair 


S. STEEL will return to the 
e New York World’s Fair this 
year and plans are now going on to 
revise the exhibit which attracted 
more than 3 million people in 1939. 
In effect, the company will present a 
panoramic story of its operations, its 
policies and its broad purpose, to- 
gether with murals and displays illus- 
trating the principal products with 
which steel serves various other in- 
dustries and the many requirements 
of modern life. 


Chicago Tractions 


Continued from page 14 


city in the United States. Its street 
car system is the largest under single 
management in the world. 

The Surface Lines have carried 
nearly eighty per cent of the local 
traffic for years, and for the year 1938 
carried 676.2 million revenue pas- 
sengers. They carry about 2 million 
passengers a day. Ninety-eight per 
cent of the population is within three 
blocks of one or more Surface Line 
routes. The lines operate 3,500 street 
cars and 300 gasoline and trolley 
buses over lines totalling 1,260 miles 
of track. 

They are the largest users of elec- 
tricity in the city and provide the 
largest single street car ride for one 
fare within the city limits of any city 
in the country. They are also one 
of the largest users of labor in the 
City. 

Their payroll for 1938 was $27.8 
million, which means that sixty cents 
of every dollar taken in was paid out 
in wages. 

Through its compensation contract 
with the City it has paid the City 
$47.5 million as of January 31, 1939, 
which fund, with interest, then 
amounted to some $67 million, which 
is the source of the funds the city is 
using to build its subway. 

The Surface Lines have actual cash 
on hand of over $30 million and have 
paid off on their first mortgage bonds 
over $22 million since the receiver- 
ship in 1937. The company has paid 
full interest on its first mortgage 
bonds continuously since 1907 (the 
date of its franchise)—though in re- 
ceivership since 1927. 

As of January 31 last, the Surface 
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Lines have paid in taxes since Janu- 
ary 31, 1908, $83.1 million. The total 
income-for the same period was $1.4 
billion. The value of the properties 
as given by the Traction Valuation 
Committee in 1907 was $55.2 million. 
Additions to capital account as given 
by the Board of Supervising Engi- 
neers as of January 31, 1939, show a 
total valuation of $171.6 million. For 
the year ending January 31, 1939, ex- 
penditures for maintenance and re- 
newals amounted to $10.1 million. 

It has been stated that Chicago’s 
street car system is the greatest single 
factor in the growth and development 
of the City and it is not difficult to 
believe when the above facts are con- 
sidered. 

The “El” system operates north, 
northwest, west and south in the City 
and suburbs, over an elevated struc- 
ture most of the way. Its purpose is 
to furnish rapid transit as distin- 
guished from local traffic, and its 
trains will use the first subways. The 
expense of building the subways is be- 
ing borne by the City plus the grant 
by the PWA. 

The merger of the two properties 
should result in the elimination of 
duplication of service (which is ex- 
pensive competition) and economies 
should be effected in administration 
as well. The “El” has a ten-cent 
fare and there has been no thought of 


any change in that rate. The new 
plans call for new modern equipment, 
both on the “El” and Surface Lines, 
improved signal systems on the “El” 
and speedier service on the “El” 
through adoption of more express 
trains and the use of the subways. 

A simplified financial structure is 
set up under the new plans which 
provides for first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds to be given the present 
first mortgage bondholders of the 
Surface Lines on the basis of par for 
par; Income bonds in the amount of 
approximately $7 million to “El” 
holders of approximately $46 million 
in bonds; preferred and/or common 
stock to junior bondholders and 
stockholders of the Surface Lines and 
to the “El” bondholders and other 
interests junior thereto. 

The effect of the combination of 
Surface Lines, Elevated and Chicago 
Motor Bus will be to give the new 
company a non-competitive system, 
resulting in better service to the pub- 
lic through economies. Savings would 
result from the elimination of du- 
plication and the establishment of 
single efficient management and an 
indeterminate franchise, permitting 
the company to pursue a long range 
program of improvement based on 
the permanence of the corporation 
and the obvious advantages in financ- 
ing incident to such permanence. 


Corporate Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 

@N COMMON STOCK 40 Weeks to February 4 

Champion Paper & Fibre......... $1.55  {D$0.23 
12 Months to January 31 


United Electric Coal.............. 


12 Months to December 31 

1939 1938 

Alpha Portland Cement.......... 1.17 0.37 
6.22 4.35 
American Gas & Electric......... 2.50 2.23 
3.08 3.32 
Artloom Corporation .............. 1.09 D0.64 
Associates Investment ............ 6.05 5.04 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies S.S. *D6.26 D8.94 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine..... 0.78 0.38 
Baldwin Loeomotive Works........ 0.41 D1.09 
0.94 0.72 
Bell Telephone of Canada.. 8.09 8.06 
Beneficial Industrial Loan.. 2.57 2.51 
Berghoff Brewing ......... aie 1.68 1.24 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet .......... 6.45 D5. 26 
Celanese Corp. of America........ 3.53 0.26 
11.65 D3.14 
Cluett, Peabody ......... 4.16 1.29 
Columbia Gas & Electric. *0.46 0.31 
Congoleum-Nairn ................ 1.70 1.02 
Consolidated Laundries .......... 0.50 0.56 
Fairbanks, Morse 4.12 0.83 
General Candy ...... 1.45 1.23 
General Fireproofing ... 2.23 0.89 
2.50 
General Printing Ink............ 0.94 0.62 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber......... 3.20 1.34 
ie 1.80 0.95 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock...... 2.96 4.01 
3.61 4.28 
D0.13 D0.59 
Jones & Laughlin Steel.......... *D1.60 D17.33 
0.68 0.45 
Kirkland Gold Mining............ 0.15 0.13 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation........ 9.01 D0.02 


EARNED PER SHARE 1939 1938 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months te December 3! 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ........ $3.21 $1.57 
Midvale 8.52 6.22 
Minneapolis Brewing ............ 1.92 1.57 
2.18 0.7 
Muskegon Piston Ring.... $s 1.93 1.09 
National Distillers Products...... 3.43 3.85 
National Fireproofing ............ D0. 26 D0.56 
Neisner Bros. ........ 2.75 1.48 
New York Air Brake.. 2.89 D0.66 
Norwich Pharmacal ... *0.98 70.89 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement ..... D1.22 D1.90 
Powdrell & Alexander........ 0.58 D0.03 
Pressed Metals of America ie 1.23 $0.24 
2.66 2.31 
Sharp & Dohme....:...... 0.13 D0.17 
Simonds Saw & Ste ‘ee 2.35 0.72 
Southern California Edison...... *2.39 2.08 
Sterchi Bros. Stores.............. 1.14 0.54 
Sterling Aluminum Products...... 1.58 0.92 
Telautograph Co’ 0.37 0.51 
Texas Gulf Producing 0.69 0.86 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.... 2.04 1.81 
Underwood Elliott Fisher......... 2.53 2.41 
United Carbon 3.82 3.78 
U. S. Gypsum....... 5.71 3.50 
Warren (S. D.)..... ~~ 4.59 1.62 
Western Auto Supply....... a 4.22 2.78 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg....... *0.76 D0.16 
Youngstown Steel Door........... 1.20 0.07 
6 Months to December 31 

Chickasha Cotton Oil............. 0.91 0.14 
3 Months to December 31 


* Preliminary. t Adiusted for 2-for-1 split. t After 
inventory adjustment. § 6 months to December 31, 1938. 
40 weeks to January 29, 1939. D—Deficit. 


ITEMS of 
INTER EST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a re- 
quest for a single item. Print plainly 
and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


%FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 
and accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


AMERICA'S SMARTEST BOATS 


This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 99 stvle-leading models at few low 
prices, with features and _ specifications 
unobtainable from any other boat builder. 


FACTS ABOUT THE WORLD'S 
MOST POWERFUL RADIO 


Used im 154 countries for its amazing 
distance and tone. Five noise-reducing 
systems to provide quietest reception 


under all receiving conditions. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 


A new catalogue describing lamps _ for 
every reading, writing and working need 
in home, office and industry. 


A FINER PERSONAL MOVIE CAMERA 


Descriptive booklet for photographers who 
want the best at reasonable prices. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 


Describing in detail and illustrating origi- 
nal signed etchings and lithographs of 62 
leading American artists, priced at only 
$5 each. Also included are 125 illustra- 
tions and exciting biographical data. 


FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
15-page booklet illustrating and describing 
several chair models which combine luxuri- 
ous comfort and all the famous postural 
features. Available to executives who 
write on their letterheads. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FINANCING 


Folder telling how ‘‘Non-Notification”’ 
open account industrial financing solved 
one company’s problems. Of interest to 
any arge going concern in need of addi- 
tional financing. 


DO ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
PROGRAMS PAY? 
This folder tells how 10 corporations re- 
duced production losses by $133,022. 


YEAR-END BOND REVIEW 


This folder is offered by one of the largest 
hond houses in the country. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY LIFE PLAN 
A clearcut explanation of the most mod- 
ern type of insurance planning by one of 
the oldest and soundest institutions. 


27 WAYS TO PLAN A BASEMENT 
A valuable 31l-page booklet available to 
architects, builders and home owners. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 


A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 
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Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range(PVX) 
PeICE RANGE 
Data revised to February 21, 1940 4 
Incorporated: 1911, Pennsylvania. Operating 9 
office: Cresson, Pennsylvania. Annual meet- 0 
ing: First Monday in May at New York EARNED PER SHARE $1 
City. Number of stockholders (April 1, 0 
1938): 1,104. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non OEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
Capital stock ($10 par)......... 164,888 1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 °36 (38 1939 


Business: Operates bituminous coal properties in Centre, 
Clearfield, Cambria, Blair and Indiana Counties, Pennsylvania. 
Owns some mines but most are leased from Clearfield Bitu- 
minous Coal Corp., subsidiary of New York Central Railroad. 
Leases expire when all merchantable and mineable coal is 
exhausted. Also operates utility services for the benefit of 
communities in company’s territory. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Mediocre. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $380,588; cash, $93,596. Working capital ratio: 
1.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $16.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No payments since 1924. 

Outlook: Major trends affecting the coal industry as a 
whole and the relative competitive position of Pennsylvania 
bituminous mines indicate little prospect of any sustained 
improvement in earnings. 

Comment: Shares are regarded as a radical speculation. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar, 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
32 D$0.39 D$0.7 D$0.38 D$0.16 D$1.67 2—1 

D0.17 D0.63 D0.16 D0.14 D1.10 9%— % 

0.10 D0.59 D0.06 0.23 0.11 5%4— 1% 

0.55 0.10 D0.50 0.15 0.47 6%— 2% 

0.16 D0.44 D0.18 D0.06 D0.17 6%— 3% 

0.01 D0.76 D0.57 0.12 D1.20 6%— 

D0.36 D0.71 D0.63 D0.12 +D1.69 2%— 15% 

DO0.24 D0.62 D0.13 0.42 tD0.57 4%— % 


*Quarterly earnings reported for 1934-1936 include earnings of subsidiaries; annual 
figures for these periods include only parent company’s proportionate share of such 
earnings. tAdjusted. tBefore Federal taxes. 


Pittsburgh Coal Company 


Spicer Manufacturing Corporation 
i Earnings and Price Range(SSY) 


Data revised to February 21, 1940 
Incorporated: 1916. Virginia, as successor to 
a company of like name. Office: Toledo, 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Monday in 
December. Approximate number of stock- 
holders (March 31, 1939): Preference, 1,200; 


common, 1,200, 
Funded debt........... None 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE $3 

0 

DEFICIT PER SHARE $3 


6 
1932 °33 ‘34 °35 “36 ‘37 °38 1939 


40 
30 
20 
10 

0 


Capitalization: 
*Preference stock $3 cum. 

Common stock (no par)......... ‘300,000 shs 


*Redeemable at $57.50 per share. 


Business: A large manufacturer of universal joints and 
propeller shafts; also makes transmissions, axles, clutches. 
shock absorbers and various drop forgings and steel stampings. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Au- 
gust 31, 1939, $3.4 million; cash, $1.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.6-to-1. Book value of common, $20.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Reguiariy on preference stock since issu- 
ance in 1929. Common payments: 1920 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: The possibilities of the new “fluid fly wheel” and 
wider product diversification enhance the longer term outlook. 

Comment: The small amount of preferred stock outstanding 
makes for limited marketability; the common is a_ typical 
“business cycle equity.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s —— Calendar Year —— 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
ee D$0.90 D$0.80 D$1.27 D$2.51 $5.4 one 8%— 3 
1933 D0.74 D0.07 D0.33 D0.30 D1.44 None 16 —5 
1934........ D0.24 0.73 0.64 0.25 1.38 None 13 —6 
i ee 0.27 0.21 0.09 0.83 1.40 None 15%4%— 8% 
0.85 1.12 1.02 1.33 4.26 $3.00 37 —13% 
SERRE 0.93 1.11 0.71 0.94 3.61 2.00 35 —10 
D0.65 D0.21 D0.21 1.36 0.29 0.50 17%— 7% 
1.29 1.13 ae sa 3.05 2.00 34%—11 
7. ended: Nov. 3' Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 


*For 8 months ended August 31. In year ended August 31, 
to $4.49 for share. Fiscal year now ends August 31. 


1939, profits amounted 


The Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
Earnings and Price Range(TXR) 


Earnings and Price Range(PBH) Data revised to February 21, 1940 A 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 15 title by Act 20 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in March. Num- 10 1872. Office: Dallas, Texas. Annual meet- 0 
Tred, 2,608; . of stoc TS: 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... $17,795,500 0 PER SHARE 
stock 6% cum. site debt... ..$79,306,000 DEFICIT PER SHARE 3 
( ,470 shs 10 *referred stock 5% non- 1932 '33 ‘34 ‘35 '36 '37 ‘38 1939 
Common stock ($100 par)....... 397,332 shs - Cum. (6100 237,030 shs 
*Callable at $110 1932 °35 38 1939 +Common stock ($100 par)....... 387,550 shs 

Sallable a ; Participates equally 


with the common in all dividends after the 
latter has received 6 per cent in any fiscal 
year. 


Business: One of the two leading U. S. bituminous coal pro- 
ducers from the standpoint of output. Owns reserves of about 
one billion tons in the Pittsburgh district, with smaller hold- 
ings in Eastern Ohio and Kentucky. 

Management: Regarded as among best in the industry. 

Finanical Position: Strong. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1988, $8 million; cash, $2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.1-to-1. Book value (common), $87.98 a share. 

Dividend Record: No payments on common since 1924 or on 
preferred since 1926; arrears on latter as of January 25, 1940, 
$84 a share plus interest. Bond indenture prohibits payment 
of dividends except out of profits earned subsequent to 1929. 

Outlook: Large overhead costs and steady secular down- 
trend in coal demand have prevented company from earning 
a profit on the common since 1923. Little change is anticipated 
in either of these factors. 

Comment: Both equities 


obviously carry a high degree of 


risk. 
RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

>. ended: Mar, 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
> D$12.46 115%-—- 3 
ae D$2.63 D$3. i7 D$1. 87 D$1.85 D9.52 184— 7% 
D0,81 D2.25 D1.59 D3.24 D7.89 184— 4% 
D3.26 D4.38 D3.45 D2.19 D13.28 3% 
D2.25 D3.66 D1.06 12 - 2% 


*Not available. 


*Redeemable at par together with any dividends declared and unpaid thereon. Al) 
owned by Missouri Pacific R.R. Co. +Approximately 59.2% owned by Missouri Pacific 

Business: An important southwestern carrier with about 
1,830 miles of main line extending from New Orleans, La., to 
El Paso, Texas, and serving many other important points. 
including Shreveport, Texarkana, Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Management: Board includes representatives of important 
western business interests. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1939, $5.6 million; cash, $2.4 million. Working 
capital ratio: 3-to-1. Bock value of common, $224.66 a share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments on common 1928-31; 
none since. Payments on the preferred in 1936 were first 
since March. 1932. No dividends since 1938. 

Outlook: While continued pipeline competition for the lucra- 
tive petroleum traffic precludes a return of earnings to the 
level of the late 1920s, continuing industrial and agricultural 
development of the Southwest suggests improvement in long 
term profits over recent levels. 

Comment: Large Missouri Pacific holdings limit marketability 
of the shares; statistical considerations warrant a speculative 
rating for the junior stock. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share.. D$0.40 $0.51 $2.78 $3.24 $0.61 TD$0.58 _—......... 
Price Range: 

Rar 43% 28% 49 5444 26 22% 12 

eae 13% 14 28 15% 13 8% fll 
7Preliminary. February 14. 
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Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company 


: 4 CENTRAL HANOVER BK. & TR. 
Data revised to February 21, 1940 150 
Incorporated: 1929, New York, as a consoli- ony 
dation of Central Union Trust Co. and the PRICE RANGE 
Hanover National Bank, chartered in 1864 69 
and 1851, respectively. Main office: 70 30 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: EARNED PEP SHARE 
Second Thursday in January. 5 
Capitalization: *Capital stock BY 34 
(G20 DOF) . -1,050,000 shs 
*Stockholders double liability terminated 1932 °33 °35 36 °37 1939 
July 1, 1937. 


Business: Conducts a complete general banking and trust 
business. Has 11 New York branches, one branch in London 
and a representative in Paris. Controls the Central Hanover 
Safe Deposit Co. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 

Management: Well regarded in the banking field. 

Financial Position: December 31, 1939, U. S. Governments, 
$333.8 million; state and municipals, $25.5 million; real estate 
mortgages, $7.1 million: other investments, $25.4 million; cash 
and due from banks, $627.6 million. Deposits, $1.2 billion, 
Book value of stock, $89.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since initial payment in 1929. 
Present annual rate $4 per share. 

Outlook: Since holdings of U. S. Government securities are 
mostly in longer maturities, investment income should be 
relatively well sustained. While the current dividend rate 
will probably continue to be covered by a fair margin, restora- 
tion of significantly higher earning power must await a 
vigorous expansion in loan demand. 

Comment: Stock ranks with the conservative N. Y. bank 
equities and affords a comparatively good yield. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Earned per share: 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


Data revised to February 21, 1940 100 ee et 


Incorporated: 1905, New York, as Citizens ance 
Trust Co. of Brooklyn. Name changed to p 
Manufacturers-Citizens Trust Co. in 1914 and 20 i oe 
to present title in 1915. Main office: 55 sy Reo 


Broad Street, New York City. Annual meet- EARNED 


ing: Second Wednesday in January. Num- ‘Alter Write: 38 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1938): 
Preferred, 8,290: common, 23.016. can 
Capitalization: *Preferred stock, ‘94°98 36°97 ° 

$2 cum. conv. ($20 par)..... 455,926 shs 
+Common stock ($20 1,649,922 shs 


®Redeemable at $52 per share 


to July 15, 1941; convertible into three-fourths of 
a share to July 15, 1940. 


Stockholders’ double liability ceased July 1, 1937. 

Business: Conducts a complete banking business, having 
safe depusit, commercial banking, special interest, personal 
loan, foreign and personal and corporate trust departments. 
Has 64 branch offices in and around New York City. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: December 31, 1939, U. S. Governments, 
$282.5 million; state and municipal bonds, $18.9 - million; 
mortgages, $19.8 million; other investments, $52.7 million; 
cash and due from banks, $267.4 million. Deposits, $762.8 
million. Book value of common stock, $36.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid in every year since 1910. 

Outlook: Chief source of profits is investment income which 
is above average as the bulk of governments held are of longer 
term maturities. The commercial loan business usually fol- 
lows the trend of general industrial activity. 

Comment: The preferred stock enjoys a high investment 
rating; the common is an actively traded bank equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND — AND PRICE RANGE ~. COMMON STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1939 1940 
Earned per share: 
Before write-offs .... $3.14 $4.04 $4.92 * 46 $4.03 $3.71 
After write-offs ..... 1.00 2.01 7.96 4.46 2.00 D0.78 caus 
Dividends paid ........ 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 *$0.50 
Price Range: 
24% 46% 54 69 41% 413% *39% 
143% 19 42% 31% 27% 32% *38 


*To February 21, 1940. 


New York Trust Company 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Before write-offs ...... $11.06 $10.68 $6.50 $7.50 $5.01 $5.15 
After write-offs er 4 6.24 $6 03 8.00 7.50 5.01 5.15 

Dividends paid .......... : 6.00 5.00 4.00 4,00 4.00 4.00 
Price Range: 

rrr 150 135 136% 140 150% 99 108 

98% 106 98 104 81 76 81% 

*Not reported. 

First National Bank, New York 

FIRST NATIONAL BK. N.Y. 
Data revised to February 21, 1940 os MI 

incorporated: Chartered under National Bank 500 

Act in 1863. Office: 2 Wall Street, New 000 

York City. Annual meeting: Second Tues- 500 

day in January. 0 EARNEO PER SHARE 

Capitalization: *Capital ae $150 
100,000 shs a 

Vi 

mt double liability terminated 1939 ‘34°35 “38 1939 


Business: Although a general banking business is conducted, 
dealings are limited almost exclusively to large accounts, 
Member of Federal Reserve System. 

Management: Conservative; directorate includes a number 
of outstanding leaders of finance and industry. 

Financial Position: December 30, 1939, U. S. Governments, 
$290 million; other investments, $158.6 million; cash and 
due from Federal Reserve Bank, $238 million; due from 
banks, $6 million. Deposits: banks, $202.7 million; other, 
$426 million. Book value of capital stock, $1,194.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1865. Present annual rate 
of $100 a share in effect since 1926. 

Outlook: This institution carries a greater-than-average por- 
tion of its assets in U. S. Government securities, but amount 
of reallly long term maturities is comparatively unimportant. 
Furthermore, relatively high ratio of cash holdings indicates 
ability to capitalize fully on any substantial revival of loan 
activity. 

Comment: Although market fluctuations are inherently vola- 
tile, shares represent one of the highest-grade commitments 
in the banking field. Yield afforded is comparatively attractive. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND jRECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1954 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share: 


Before write-offs... $107.95 $119.40 $113.54 $113.89 $112.47 $119.41 $120.68 
After write-offs..... 7.95 119.40 113.54 113.89 112.47 112.47 104.07 
Dividends puaid....... 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Price Range: 
1,555 1,720 2,070 2,210 2,670 1,850 1,965 
965 1,170 1,460 1,820 1,675 1,460 1,600 


Data revised to February 21, 1940 Or NEW YORK TRUST CO. 


incorporated: 1889, New York, as New York 160 

Security & Trust Co. Merged Continental 120 

Trust Co. in 1904 and adopted present title 80 HT Qo! 

in 1905. Subsequently merged Liberty Na- 40 — 

tional Bank. Main office: 100 Broadway, 0 $20 


New York City. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in January. 
Capitalization: *Capital stock 


*Stockholders double liability terminated 
July 1, 1937. 


Business: A general commercial banking business is sup- 
plemented by foreign and trust departments. In addition to 
the main office, 2 branches are operated in Manhattan. Mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 

Management: Capable and experienced; conservative. 

Financial Position: December 31, 1939, U. S. Governments, 
$168.3 million; real estate bonds and mortgages, $4.2 million; 
other investments, $18.4 million; cash and due from banks, 
$162.7 million; checks and other cash items, $15.3 million. De- 
posits, $420 million. Book value of stock, $80.92 per share. 

Dividend Record: Long unbroken record of payments. 

Outlook: With loans and investments still the chief source 
of income, earnings reflect trend of interest rates and demand 
for commercial loans. Large amount of unused funds places 
bank in excellent position to benefit from any increase in 
demand for commercial accommodations which would accom- 
pany a sustained recovery in general business. 

Comment: The capital stock merits a semi-investment rat- 
ing; its chief appeal is the steady income afforded. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Earned per share: 


Dericiy 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
*Before write-offs... $9.72 $9.46 $7.55 $7.50 $6.12 $5.79 $6.22 
After write-offs..... 3.96 5.63 5.73 17.08 5.06 5.17 5.16 

Dividends paid....... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Price Range: 

105 108 124 152 161 95% 118 

63h 75% 89 112 88% 76% 83% 


*In 1938, method of reporting earnings was changed and this and previous years 
have been adjusted accordingly. 
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Business and Financial Summary 


° Week Ended——— Week Ended 

Weekly Trade Indicators Feb.is | Weekly Carloadings Feb. 10 Feb.8  Feb.11 
1940 1939 1 1939 

_ Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 95,050 95,985 79,860 Baltimore. & Ohio............<.. 50,416 51,874 43,848 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 2,476 2,623 2,249 Chesapeake & OQOhio............ 31,982 31,940 27,358 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 67.1 68.8 53.7 Delaware & Hudson........... 11,489 12,644 11,887 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 607,924 626,903 576,645 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 15,165 16,624 14,794 

*tCrude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,717 3,688 3,324 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 21,112 21,798 20,253 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 93,985 $1,649 82,998 New York Central............ = 77,460 81,233 48 
tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.).. 129,300 128,851 144,257 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 15,808 16,664 13,526 

Feb. 10 Feb. Feb. 11 98,742 104,854 87,822 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,645 $3,929 $3,093 ss 11,24 11,742 9,461 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,363 2,654 2,184 ESS See 13,953 15,056 12,685 
*tBitum. Coal Output (tons). 1,642 1,698 1,448 Western Maryland ............ 10,197 10,387 8,688 
Cotton Mill Activity Index... 137.5 135.7 121.8 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 89.7 92.4 81.5 Atiantic Const Tdme............; 13,965 15,173 14,093 
*Daily average, {000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. $As of Louisville & Nashville......... 28,382 29,523 23,848 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. SSS ae Se 13,876 14,165 13,980 
#Journal of Commerce. Southern Ry. System.......... 34,828 34,673 31,373 
Commodity Prices: Feb. 20 Fe . 21 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 4,944 5,355 4,373 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton)... 17.25 17.75 16.00 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 25,673 27,344 23,772 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.11% 0.11 11% Chicago & North Western...... 31,494 33,076 26,726 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1906 0.1915 0.1612 Central West District 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.). 6.13% 0.13% 0.10 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 21,346 22,309 22,433 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.). 0.0870 0.0870 0.0790 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 22,373 23,675 20,852 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 | 0.96 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 18,741 19,429 17,323 
Wheat (per bushel)........... 1.22% 1.18% 0.88 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,296 5,441 195 
ee OSS eee 0.73% 0.72% 0.64 Denver & Rio Grande Western 4,837 5,273 4,763 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)........-. 0.0283 0.0282 0.0275 Southern Pacific System....... 33,560 34,148 30,578 
Federal Reserve Reports ren. 14 Western Pacific 2'768 2'962 2'535 
Member Banks, 101 Cities: 000,000 omitted) Southwestern District 
$8,516 8,50 8,205 Kansas City Southern......... 3,889 4,361 3,570 
Total Commercial Loans....... 4,309 4,314 3,761 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 6,202 6,599 6,095 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 611 608 813 Missouri Pacific ............... 22,802 23,656 20,960 
Other Loans for Securities..... 483 483 533 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 11,282 11,852 10,324 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,275 11,321 10,157 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 4,615 4,757 4,378 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,411 ,371 3,246 ss 6.920 7,455 6,938 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 19,062 19,108 15,951 
Total Time Deposits.......... 5,260 5,256 5,181 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 465 467 660 Note: Freight carloadings refiect current sectional business 
Reserve System: : conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,530 2,518 2,587 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation.... 7.411 7,403 6.695 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly 
Indicators onthly 
*$39,802 A WEEKLY INDEX OF Orders: 
t 
Wants... 222 177 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ar 
tworld Tin Stocks (tons) 39/370 120 12,842 181,200 
Advertising Lineage: lal AVERAGE OF 1923-25 100 | Slab Zine (tons): 
Monthly Magazines... 691,999 706,874 | Production .......... 57,158 44,277 
Women’s Magazines.. 629, 601,706 | | | 57,551 42,639 
Canadian Magazines.. 174, 177,808 110 | 65,602 28,407 
tBlast Furnaces Active. . 118 At? | | Pig Iron Prod. (tons).. *3.60 *2.18 
—JANUARY— | | | | Steel Ingot Production 
tNew Financing ........ *$32.1 *$5.9 | | (Gross tons) ...... *5.02 *3.17 
Bhort Sales (Shares)... 454,922 447,543 | | Variety Chain Store Sales *$208. 14 =*$187.46 
Magazine Adver*ising: 7 Anthracite Shipm’ts (tons) *4.76 *4.0 
Nat’l Weeklies (limes) 624,322 562,260 \ Cotton Activity: 
Trade Papers (pages) 9,050 8,289 Lint Consumed (bales) 730, 143 598,132 
tReclaimed Rubber (tons) : Spindles Active .... *22.87 22.49 
Stocks on Hand...... 25,427 23,000 + | Glass Output: 
Aviation Passenger Miles *65.02 *34.46 “17.26 12.21 
Radio Broadcast Sales: ' Machine Tool Activity 
*3.58 *2.67 ix Industrial Gear Sales 
Fertilizer Tag Sales Newsprint Output (tons) : 

428,643 450,075 North America ...... 367,203 308,189 
Steel Ingot Output (tons)  *5.02 *3.17 1939 251,032 208,382 
United States ....... 84,126 77,264 

Total Awards ....... *$191.98  *$264.93 | | Shoe Output (pairs)... .. *33.0 *35.6 
Silk Bay im | Crude Rubber (tons): 
29,506 40,816 | Consumption ........ 54,978 46,234 
Phones in Service H 72,496 39,082 
(A. Stocks on Hand...... 156,830 203,879 
Net Gain for Month.. 94,400 65,400 | Iron & Steel Scrap: 
tFood in Storage: | | Consumption (tons). *3.78 *2.49 
Butter (Ibs.) ....... *55.47 *126.77 | | Tobacco Production: 
Cheese (Ibs.) ....... *108.18 *120.17 | + Cigarettes (units) ..*14,567.6 *13,862.9 
Eggs (cases) ........ *2.59 *2.09 | | Cigars (units) ...... *388.1 *349.5 
Poultry *167.46 *139.11 | 1929 30 ‘31 ‘32 '35 "36 ‘37 38 39, Jan. Feb. Mar. 1940 May Jun. Jul. | a... 3 3.2 
Fruits (lbs.) ....... *128.12 *125.76 ' — (incl. Subsidies).. *$881 *$743 
Vegetables (Ibs.)..... *72.15 *65.54 Farm Subsidies ..... *48 *92 
*000,000 omitted. +Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. {At first of month. §23 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
piled by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
ee meee STOCK ————— Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING Average Value of 
30 N.Y.S.E. Issues o. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
44 Industrials RRs Utilities Sescke (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 
eb. Feb. 
Rb. . 148.46 30.90 24.97 49.76 753,715 726 292 234 200 63 17 89.37 $5,400,000 ry 
Bis x 148.20 30.86 24.92 49.67 684,120 769 274 295 200 57 23 89.23 6,850,000 -16 
2 & 148.72 30.94 24.99 49.83 402,090 618 307 133 178 52 2 89.32 3,340,000 one 
29. . 148.46 30.90 24.96 49.75 633,410 703 230 267 206 56 15 89.17 5,610,000 .19 
BPs 148.65 31.06 25.00 49.86 807,860 773 328 253 192 57 21 89.21 6,220,000 - -20 
21. 148.34 30.81 25.05 49.72 782,850 772 284 261 227 70 19 89.11 5,830,000 0 o21 
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